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TT  is  possible  that  even  among  our  readers  tliere  may  be  some 
A  to  whom  the  task  we  liave  prescribed  ourselves  may  seem  a 
needless  one,  as  amongst  many  of  those  communities,  once 
most  ready  with  even  an  extravagant  homage,  the  name  of  Isaac 
Watts  is  becoming  almost  obsolete.  We  often  bear  some  sense  of 
shame  expressed,  that,  indifferent  to  certain  prejudices,  w  e  are  still 
compelled  to  use  hymns  which  are  now'  so  far  transcended  by 
the  verses  of  Keble.  As  a  poet,  it  is  distinctly  understood 
that  Watts  must  take  a  far  low’er  jdacc  in  English  literature,  if 
indeed  he  can  be  considered  in  any  sense  w’orthy  of  a  place  at 
all.  Dr.  iMacdonald  has  condescended  to  scoff  at  his  verses,  and 
in  one  instance  to  travesty  them  by  others,  w'hich  the  reader  is 
loft  to  suppose  are  really  from  Watts’s  pen.  Another  writer, 
Mr.  Kirkus,  in  a  fierce  attack  upon  Evangelicalism,  informs  us 
that  “most  of  Dr.  Watts’s  hymns  are  doggerel ;  ”  and  he  closes 
his  remarks,  after  citing  tw'o  pages  out  of  Watts’s  liundreds,  for 
the  purpose  of  justifying  his  criticism,  by  saying,  “These  verses 
“niay  possibly  be  poetry  ;  if  they  are,  it  is  extremely  plain  tliat 

Paradise  Lost  awA  In  Monoriani  lira  not  poetry.”  The  claims 
Isaac  Watts  on  other  grounds  to  remembrance,  arc  forgotten 
altogether  ;  it  is  not  perhaps  very  generally  known  that  he  has 
^nch  claims.  The  pages  of  his  cumbrous  and  voluminous  w’orks 
are  now  seldom  referred  to,  although  in  remarking  upon  them, 
^  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  even  Jolinson  laid  aside  almost  all  his 
asperity  and  harshness,  and  endeavoured  to  forget,  as  far  as  he 
could  forget,  that  Watts  was  a’Nonconformist.  It  is  so  long 
f'lnce  we  have  seen  any  attempt  to  estimate  and  appreciate  the 
and  genius  of  this  very  interesting  and  remarkable  man, 
^hat  We  judge  a  few  pages  may  not  be  ill  bestowed  in  some 
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effort  to  understand  whether  he  is  quite  worthy  of  that  contempt 
with  which  a  certain  order  of  modern  sentiment  seeks  at  onc'p 
to  cover  his  name,  his  fame,  and  the  productions  of  liis  pen. 

It  was  about  the  year  1074,  or  To,  tliat,  on  some  days,  a  tra¬ 
veller  through  the  streets  of  Southampton  might  have  soon  a 
respectable  young  woman,  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  sittinyon 
the  stej)s  of  the  jail:  the  father  of  her  infant,  the  husband  oftho 
young  woman,  was  incarcerated  there,  for  presuming  to  worsliip 
God  with  the  ])roscrib('d  Congregationalists  of  the  town.  Alicoiic.' 
had  b('cn  issued  in  1702,  by  Charles  11.,  under  the  signaturooi 
Arlington,  allowing  “  a  room  or  rooms,”  in  the  house  of  Gilr> 
Say,  to  be  used  for  Congregational  worship  ;  and  !Mr.  Say,  him¬ 
self  an  exile  and  refugee  during  the  pci’secutions  of  hrance,  to 
be  “  the  teacher.”  In  a  short  time,  we  know,  this  licence  of 
indulgence  was  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Say  and  his  chief  support¬ 
ers  w(‘r('  thrown  into  prison.  t)no  of  the  principal  of  these 
a  certain  Isaac  Watts,  who  seems  to  have  kept  a  respectable  scIkxjI 
ill  Southampton  ;  and  the  young  woman  who  was  waitinjjfor 
admission  at  the  doors  of  the  jail,  and  suckling  the  infant  then, 
until  she  could  gain  admittance,  was  his  wife  ;  the  infant  \va> 
th(‘ir  eldest  child,  the  little  Isaac  Watts.  It  was  an  uiqiromisin:: 
commencement  in  life,  and  it  was  a  trouble  no  sooner  escaped 
from,  than  renewed.  Jiibcrated  from  prison,  Isaac  was  a  very 
young  child,  when  his  father  was  imprisoned  again  for  the  same 
crime,  for  six  months.  In  1083,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  home 
into  (‘xile,  from  his  family.  AVdiere  he  passed  his  time,  uehavo 
no  information;  but  for  two  years  he  was  living  privately  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  thus  the  family  continued  to  ])ass  through  a  course  ol 
domestic  sufferings,  until  those  happier  days  came,  in  thcalxlica- 
tion  of  the  Stuart  family,  whicli  we  maybe  sure  the  Watts  s 
gladly  hailed  ;  and  in  honour  of  which,  and  of  the  succession  of 
the  I  louse  of  Hanover,  wc  cannot  wonder  that  Isaac  AVattswas 
glad  to  sing  in  some  of  his  earliest  verses.  Ihit  the  early 
housdiold  troubles  did  not  interfere  with  the  unfolding  of  the 
powers  in  th(‘  mind  of  the  child.  His  classical  stiulies  com¬ 
menced  so  early  as  his  fourth  year,  when  hebeffan  to  learn  Latin 
from  his  father.  Most  likely  it  was  his  father’s  persecution  aim 
separation  from  home  which  made  it  necessary  that  his  future 
studies  should  be  j)rosecut(‘d  at  the  grammar  school,  then  beneath 
the  headshi])  of  the  Itcv.  John  Pinhorne,  rector  of  All  Saints,  m 
Southampton.  In  later  years  the  pupil  highly  appreciated  the  at¬ 
tainments  of  the  master,  and  inscribed  some  fine  lines  to  liis  mem¬ 
ory.  It  is  not  with  the  design  of  briefly  recapitulating  the  le" 
circumstances  of  AVhitts’s  life,  which  are  known  to  us,  that 
devote  these  pages  to  his  memory.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
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manifested  a  precocity  in  childhood,  indicating  the  turn  his  genius 
to  take  in  subsequent  years.  lie  must  have  been  very  young 
when  an  offer  was  made  by  Dr.  John  Speed,  of  Southampton,  an 
eminent  physician,  to  defray  his  expenses  at  an  English  univer- 
This  offer  the  youth,  however,  respectfully,  but  firmly, 
declined,  saying,  “  ho  was  determined  to  take  his  lot  among  the 
“  Diss  enters/’  Ilis  ingenuous  mind  had  seen  too  much  of  the 
obloquy  and  shame  cast  upon  tlie  Nonconformists  of  his  day, 
and  his  family  had  suffered  too  much  from  persecution,  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  feel  happy  in  the  Church  which  had  inured  liis  early 
vears  to  such  bitter  troubles.  Ihit  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  having 
already  passed  through  such  a  training  as  had  given  to  him  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Hebrew  and  French,  he  came  to 
London  to  study  for  the  dissenting  ministry,  under  the  tutor¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Rowe.  ‘‘  lie  was  then,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ‘‘  sucli  as 
“every  Christian  Church  would  rejoice  to  have  adopted.”  Mr. 
Rowe  was  a  minister,  whose  father  had  been  ejected  from  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  and  had  been  a  conspicuous  man  during  the 
stirring  times  of  the  Puritan  struggles  and  the  Protectorate. 
Ifatts  loved  his  preceptor,  as  appeared  in  the  lines  he  wrote  to 
him  in  after  years — 

I  love  thy  gentle  influence,  Rowe. 

Thy  gentle  influence,  like  the  sun, 

Only  dissolves  the  frozen  snow  ; 

Then  bids  our  thoughts,  like  rivers,  flow. 

And  choose  the  channels  where  they  run. , 

llatts  was  a  close  and  careful  student,  jmd  appears  to  have 
followed  very  much,  in  his  own  mental  training,  the  course 
he  recommends  in  liis  Improrcment  of  ihv  Mind,  It  is  to 
he  regretted  that  some  of  those  abbreviations  by  which 
he  furnished  and  strengthened  the  foundations  of  his  know- 
Ic'dge  have  been  lost.  It  was  his  habit  carefully  to  abridge  all 
the  works  of  science  he  read.  One  thinks,  as  he  served  the 
huge  volumes  of  Theophilus  Gale’s  Court  of  the  Genti/es  in 
this  way,  his  abbreviation  would  have  been  almost  of  greater 
'ulue  than  the  work  itself ;  the  logical  questions  collected,  for 
the  greatest  part,  from  Burger’s  ‘‘Decius  Institutions,”  and 
Herr  lloord’s  Commentaries ;  the  treatise  of  Louis  de  la  Forge, 
concerning  the  human  mind  ;  such  were  the  grave  works  to 
jjtich  he  gave  himself.  He  seems  to  have  gone  through  the 
htghest  and  most  elegant  of  the  classics,  adding  to  them  a  con- 
I'lderable  knowledge  of,  and  love  for,  Casimar,  ‘‘  the  Swan  of 
Holand,”  for  whom  he  always  expressed  great  admiration. 
'  hile  he  early  learnt  to  express  a  tfoubt  of  the  wisdom  of  an 
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indiscriminato  rcadiiipr,  especially  of  the  Latin  classics,  he  ak 
thought  they  were  susceptible  of  a  Christian  treatment,  and 
especially  that  some  of  the  lines  of  Horace  might  he  ekvat(^ 
by  a  free  translation  to  a  meaning  or  sense  above  their  ori^na! 
intention.  It  is  probably  to  .this  period  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
fine  free  translation,  or  paraphrase,  of  the  last  \crses  of  the 
twenty-ninth  ode  of  the  third  book  : — 


“  Non  incum  cst,  si  iiiiijjiat  Africis 
“  Miilus  procellis,  ad  miseras  preces 
“  Decurrere,  et  vatis  j)acisci, 

“  Ne  Cypriae  Tyriaeque  merces 


“  Addant  avaro  divitias  mari. 

“  Tunc  me  biremis  praesidio  scapbac 
“  Tutum  per  iEgeos  tiiraultus 

“Aura  feret,  geminusque  Pollux.” 


THE  BRITISH  FISHERMAN. 


Let  Spain’s  proud  traders,  when  the  mast 
Bends  groaning  to  the  stormy  blast. 

Run  to  their  beads  with  wretched  plaints, 
And  vow  and  bargain  with  their  saints ; 

Let  Turkish  silks  or  Tyrian  wares 
Sink  in  the  drowning  ship  ; 

Or  the  rich  dust  Peru  pre})ares, 

Defraud  their  long  jwojecting  cares. 

And  add  new  treasures  to  the  greedy  deep. 


My  little  skiff  that  skims  the  shores, 
Mith  half  a  sail  and  two  short  oars, 
Provides  me  food  in  gentler  waves  : 

But  if  they  gape  in  watery  graves, 

I  trust  the  eternal  Power,  whose  hand 
Has  swelled  the  storm  so  high. 

To  waft  my  boat  and  me  to  land. 

Or  give  some  angel  swift  command 
To  bear  the  drowning  sailor  to  the  sky. 


Some  of  his  happiest  verses  are  found  in  this  skilful  adaptation 
of  the  metres  of  the  poet,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  him,  as,  with  whom  of  all  who  can  read  him,  is  he  not  a 
favourite — Horace  ?  Among  the  miscellaneous  thoughts  m 
prose  and  verse  of  his  earliest  years,  is  the  following  niost 
vigorous  paraphrase,  which,  perhaps,  some  readers  may  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  falling  from  the  pen  of  Watts : — **  When  I 
**  with  persons, he  says,  of  a  worldly  character,  they  bring 
“  to  my  mind  some  scraps  of  Horace.” 
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“  Nos  Humerus  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati- 

“ - Alcinoique  juventus 

“  Cui  pulchrum  t'uit  in  medios  dormire  dies,”  &c. 

PARAPHRASE. 

There  arc  a  number  of  us  creep 
Into  this  world,  to  eat  and  sleep ; 

And  know  no  reason  why  they’re  born, 

Ihit  merely  to  consume  the  corn, 

Devour  the  c.attle,  fowl,  and  fish, 

And  leave  behind  an  empty  dish  ; 

The  crows  and  ravens  do  the  same, 

Unlucky  birds  of  hateful  name; 

Ravens  or  crows  might  fill  their  place, 

And  swallow  corn  and  carcases. 

Then  if  their  tomh-stone,  when  thev  die. 

Ren’t  taught  to  Hatter  and  to  lie, 

There’s  nothing  better  will  be  said, 

Than  that  “  They’ve  eat  up  all  their  bread, 

“  Drank  up  their  drink,  and  gone  to  bed.” 

These  miscellaneous  thoughts,  relics  of  juvenile  days  and  hours, 
we  have  always  regarded,  not  only-  as  among  the  most  graceful 
and  elegant  productions  of  his  pen,  but  worthy^  of  being  kept 
in  perpetual  remembrance  in  our  language ;  pervaded  by^  a 
spirit  of  pietv,  they  are  full  of  elevated  philosophic  tliought ; 
as  essays,  they  deserve  to  rank  by  the  side  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  compositions  in  that  form  in  our  language  ;  it  can  onlv 
be  the  name  of  Watts  which  j)rev'ents  them  from  holding  their 
place  by  the  similar  compositions  of  Cowlev,  unless  we  jidd  to 
the  fact,  that  they^  bear  a  name  associated  with  Dissent  and 
Nonconformity ;  and  that  various  as  thev  are,  and  glanc- 
jng  aside  tlirough  many'  varieties  of  readings,  they  mostly' 
indicate  a  spirit  of  mild  and  pensive,  but  evangelical  dev'otion. 
The  reader  is  won  neither  by  a  verv  bold  imagination,  nor  any 
profound  depths  of  thought,  but  by  a  charminjj  gracefulness, 
und  even  vivacity  of  style  ;  a  nimbleness  of  fancy,  which,  occu¬ 
pying  itself  at  no  great  length  on  verv  entertaining  subjects, 
discourses  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  "the  spirit,  without  first, 
either  in  the  topic  or  the  treatment,  suggesting  what  could 
burden  it.  Thirty-five  y'ears  since,  in  our  edition  of  the  Ini' 
\>mement  of  the  Mind,  we  found  the  heavier  work  lightened  by 
ihe  addition  of  these  genial  essay’s,  and  we  read  them  with  as 
^uch  pleasure  to-day  as  we  read  them  then.  What  Watts  was 
ibrough  the  later  y’cars  of  his  Life  he  was  in  his  younger  ;  ho 
characterised  by  a  singular  modesty  and  amiability  of  de- 
lueanour,  a  shrinking  indisposition  to  avow  himself,  and  to  this 
^mitof  his  character  we  are,  no  doubt,  to  attribute  the  fact,  that, 
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when  at  twenty  j’^ears  of  age  he  terminated  his  course  of  acack. 
mical  study,  it  was  still  some  time  before  he  entered  upon  tbe 
work  of  the  ministry.  Only  twenty  years  of  age,  lie  liad  vet 
been  for  sixteen  of  them,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  u  stmkV. 
for  many  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  a  very  close  student.  lIi^ 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  classics,  of  church  liistorv. 
and  theological  science,  made  him  alread}'  known  as  a  youth  of 
great  promise  in  Nonconformist  communities.  His  family,  at 
Southampton,  had  most  likely  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
trouble  and  persecution ;  his  father  had  now  a  flourldiin? 
school  there,  and  after  Isaac  had  completed  his  course  of  study, 
he  stayed  at  home  in  his  father’s  house  for  two  years  and  a  half, 
principally,  it  seems,  that  he  might  give  himself  to  a  closor, 
deeper,  and  more  personal  preparation  for  tlie  work  to  which  h*' 
intend(‘d  to  devote  himself.  1 1  is  father  reached  so  ripe  an  old  I 
age,  that  we  find  Dr.  AVatts  writing  to  him  when  he  had 
reached  his  sixty-third  year.  It  is  singular  to  see  llie  son  say¬ 
ing  to  his  father,  “  I  feel  old  age  daily  advancing  on  myself, 

“  and  I  am  endeavouring  to  be  ready  for  my  removal  hence." 
L(‘aving  home  for  some  time,  he  resided  as  tutor  in  the  family 
of  Sir  John  Ilartopj),  at  Stoke  Newington.  Sir  John,  althou;:li 
of  an  eminent  old  Englisli  family,  was  one  of  the  leading  lay 
Nonconformists  of  his  time.  He  had  married  one  of  the 
daughters  of  General  Fleetwood,  and  through  this  inarriaL^' 
b(‘caine  connecteel  with  the  liimily  of  Cromwell.  Stoke  New¬ 
ington  at  that  time  was  the  suburban  retreat  of  many  eminent 
Dissenting  families,  and  the  atmosphere  of  a  mild  Noncon¬ 
formity  has  hung  over  the  neighbourhood  ever  since ;  at  a 
greater  distance  from  London  tlian  now,  it  seems  to  he  re¬ 
moved;  it  was  a  quiet  and  si'epiestered  rural  shade,  very  favour¬ 
able  to  pensive  and  philo.sophic  reflection,  to  poetic  or  religiou' 
iiK'ditation.  If,  at  a  much  later  period.  Goldsmith  re  treated  to 
Islington  or  Canonbury,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  h^ 
liteuary  labours  undisturbed  ;  a  much  quieter  retreat,  it  mayh 
supposed,  was  to  be  found  among  the  (piiet  fields  and  lanes,  the 
groves  and  gardens,  and  parks  of  8tokc  Newington:  it  ha^ 
aeepiired  a  poetical  reputation,  not  only  as  there,  through  a 
long  life,  Isiiac  AVjitts  found  a  liome,  and  wrote  ])rohahly  al¬ 
most  everything  which  came  from  his  pen,  if  wo  except  tlio^' 
(‘arlier  relics  to  which  we  have  referred,  but,  in  Ji  foUo'vni- 
geiieration,  it  gave  birth  to  anotlier  ]K)et,  who  has  adorned  our 
language;  and  the  (piiet  life  of  its  tlien  V(TV  peaceful,  hut  un- 
romantic,  b('auty  first  movt'd  the  excpiisite  ihymes  und  geiith 
fancy  of  Sauimd  Hogers.  A\’atts  jireaclud  his  first  sermon  on 
his  birthday,  July  17th,  1GU8;  he  was  then  twenty-four  yoa^' 
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of  apfe.  He  probably  mingled  with  liis  duties  as  tutor  those  ol* 
chaplain  to  the  excellent  family  in  which  lie  resided.  The  ice 
once  broken,  he  Ix'gan  to  preach  constantly  ;  he  ])reached  in 
S()utliaiiipton.  Sir  John  llartopp  and  his  family  were  members 
of  the  church  of  Dr.  Chauncey,  in  Mark  Lane  ;  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  <]freatly  in  consequence  of  this  friendship  that  he  was 
invited  to  become  the  assistant  of  the  doctor.  Chauncey  was 
an  eminent  man,  and  one  of  those  who  fj^ive  a  very  llat  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  scurrility  of  South,  in  his  abuse  of  what  he  calls 
“hos^-sty  worshi])  ”  of  Dissenters;  he  was  descended  from  a 
respeetahle  old  Xorman  family,  the  son  of  a  scholar,  a  per¬ 
secuted  Puritan;  he  also  was  one  of  the  ejected  ministers,  but 
after  his  ejectment,  when  ])ractisin‘^  as  a  physician,  called  to  be 
minister  of  the  church  in  Mark  Lane.  Sliortlv  after  the  vouno* 
minister  was  united  with  him  in  the  pavstorate,  Chauncey  re¬ 
tired,  and  hecame  tutor  of  the  academy  in  llomerton.  The 
cliurcli  had  been  famous,  during  its  few  years,  for  its  pastors  : 
there  Joseph  Caryl  laboured,  author  of  that  tremendous  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Book  of  Job,  so  vast  and  mammoth-like — that 
mefratheriiim  amon^  commentaries — that  it  ^ives  almost  a 
'hock  to  ])atience  to  suppose  that  any  soul  could  ever  labour 
through  it ;  yet  let  us  not  seem  to  be  unjust ;  if  big^  in  bulk,  it 
i> almost  e([ual  in  worth,  if  care,  learning-,  and  ha])py  wit  can 
;ri VC  value  to  a  ])crformance ;  and  perhaps,  with  the  exception 
of  Adams  on  Peter,  deserves  to  take  its  place  at  the  head  of 
that  order  of  book,  in  that  age  of  great,  long-winded  commen¬ 
taries.  To  him  succeeded  a  greater  man,  in  the  ])erson  of  Dr. 
•lolm  Owen  ;  and  the  church  comprised  within  itself  a  numlxM- 
ot  names  among  the  famous  Ihiritan  actors  of  the  times,  the 
llectwoods,  Di'sborough,  Cromwell’s  brother-in-law,  the  llar- 
topps,  the  family  of  the  Abneys,  Lady  Vere  AV'^ilkinson,  Jjady 
riiompsoii,  and,  more  remarkable  than  any,  ^Irs.  Dendish, 
fromwell’s  marvellously  eccentric  grand-daught(‘r,  who  has 
Wii  called  Cromwell  in  petticoats,  into  whose  body  her  grand¬ 
father’s  very  soul  seems  to  have  tied,  if  half  the  stories  which 
have  bi‘en  told  of  her  be  true.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the 
Jviirth  of  chapids  and  ])reachers  in  the  city,  in  the  present  day, 
"ith  the  many — remarkable  for  their  eminence — at  the  time 
^hen  Watts  became  a  pastor.  Still  a  few  old  ])la(;es  stand  out, 
jhting  from  that  time;  but,  for  the  most  ])arl,  all  have  gone, 
wing  only  the  memories  of  certain  men  of  nunarkable  at- 
t'|ininciils,  wit,  and  scholastic  eloquence,  behind  tlnun.  To  the 
jl>><tinguisl\ed  circle  of  ministers,  and  to  the  church  which  had 
^imvii,  before  him,  men  so  eminent,  AVatts,  all  but  unknown, 
brought  a  name  which  was  to  give  to  them  a  crowning  reputa- 
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tion.  His  qualities  as  a  preacher,  all  accounts  represent  to  u? 
as  rather  solid  than  shining  ;  beautiful  in  their  clear,  liarmo- 
nious  syniinetrv  of  powers,  rather  than  startling.  Sunlv, 
never  a  man,  who  poured  into  his  verse  so  much  rich  bril. 
liaiicy  of  expression — sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  with  a 
questionable  rhetorical  afttatuS,  and  pomp  of  utterance— pro. 
served,  througli  all  that  we  know  of  his  public  teaching  so 
quiet  and  cMpiable  a  flow  of  language  and  ideas,  so  instructive, 
while  so  entirely  removed  from  all  that  can  unduly  agitate  the 
spii-it.  In  Jeremy  Taylor,  we  wonder  that  the  poet  seems  to 
abandon  all  liis  attempts  wluni  he  writes  verse,  while  his 
seianons  possess  a  gorgeous  and  overwhelming  sjolendour  of 
diction  and  imagery.  In  Watts,  on  the  other  liand,  it  is 
e(|ually  surjorising  that  so  spriglitly  and  splendid  a  fancy,  so 
ricli  a  command  over  sacred  verses  and  images,  should  exprc" 
itself  with  such  calmness  and  modesty  in  words  intended  for 
the  j)ulpit  ;  but  this  was  probably  of  a  piece  with  his  wliok- 
character.  His  hymns  are  often  raptures  and  ecstacies,  but  he 
resei’ved  these  lor  his  most  private  life,  for  his  owni  heart,  fur 
his  closet  and  study.  There  was  nothing  in  his  character 
bustling,  prominent,  or  obtrusive  ;  in  an  evening  conversation 
he  would  shrink  as  far  as  possible  from  taking  any  part  in  it, 
and  would  nevxT,  in  ordinary  company,  lead  it ;  in  the  homo¬ 
circle,  among  close  and  well-known  friends,  he  shed  around 
himself  a  genial  atmosphere,  but  he  was  too  essentially  a 
student  and  a  book  man  to  be,  in  any  high  sense,  a  popular 
preacher.  Highly  eminent  and  eminently  lionoured,  his  great- 
iU‘ss  was  not  of  that  order  which  easily  finds  itself  at  hom- 
in  multitudes.  His  person  was  not  striking,  although  we  can 
conceive  it  must  have  been  very  impressive;  and  his  niwleut 
setting  forth  all  things  upon  which  ho  wrote  or  spoke,  was  si 
j)urely  thouglitful,  demanded  so  intimate  a  sympathy  'vitli 
j)(*nsive  and  meditativ'e  moods,  was  so  lofty  a  converse,  and 
r(‘(piired  so  close  an  acquaintance  with  high  and  abstract 
thoughts,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  fame  a? 
a  preacher  and  scholar  was  rather  reserved  for  the  inti¬ 
mate  circle,  than  for  more  extended,  not  to  say  more  vulgat- 
K])heres.  W  atts  was  ordained  as  pastor  over  the  church  m 
ISIark  Lane  in  1702.  It  is  perhaps  a  proof  that  his  mini^tr' 
was  acceptable,  and  largely  attended,  that,  in  1704  a  new  and 
very  much  larger  building  was  erected  for  the  congregation  m 
Lury  Street ;  the  health  of  the  preacher  was,  however,  so  iji' 
firm,  that  he  was  obliged  to  receive  an  assistant  minister  in  Jik 
well-known  Samuel  iVice,  with  whom  he  worked  iu  fellowship 
and  {K‘rfect  harmony  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Referring  back  to  tliose  times,  entering  one  of  the  chapels 
during  the  time  of  service,  we  should  perliaps  he  astonished  and 
chilltd  by  the  want  of  animation  and  ardour,  if  these  are  to  be 
tested  bv  tlie  apparent  excitement.  Indeed,  to  our  taste,  the 
service  must  have  appeared  very  tormal  and  frigid  ;  not  merely 
iu  the  fact  that  no  instrumental  music  of  any  kind  would  have 
been  tolerated,  no  response  or  chant,  but,  in  many  congrega¬ 
tions,  there  was  no  singing  at  all ;  to  the  stricter  Puritan  sensi¬ 
bility  this  would  have  been  merely  intolerable.  We  have  in¬ 
stances  of  ministers  who  were  made  uncomfortable  in  their 
churches,  and  compelled  to  relinquish  them,  because  they  desired 
to  introduce  some  religious  melody  ;  in  other  instances,  it  was 
the  minister  who  disapproved  such  extravagant  })iety  in  his 
people.  The  Society  of  Friends  was  not  so  perfectly  alone 
in  its  renunciation  of  all  the  meretricious  adornments  and  flights 
of  religious  song.  Ev’en  where  singing  was  indulged,  it  was 
the  Scotch  version,  or  some  such  literal  translation  of  the  words 
of  Scripture  as  the  Scotch  version.  Ihiraphrases  and  more  ex¬ 
panded  religious  sentiments  had  never  been  heard  of,  and  would 
probably  have  been  regarded,  when  hrst  introduced,  as  seditious 
and  dangerous  innovations  disturbing  the  purity  of  so  reasonable 
a  service,  which  derived  all  its  life  and  interest  from  its  most 
perfect  conformity  to  a  spiritual  order ;  the  simple  voice  of  the 
minister  in  prayer,  and  in  preaching,  meandei'ing  in  many  in¬ 
stances  through  roads  of  uncommon  length.  We  have  instances 
on  record,  of  the  prayer  itself  taking  tlie  entire  length  of  that 
time  we  now  ordinarily  allot  to  a  whole  public  service.  This 
state  of  things  in  the  eongrt'gation  must  have  greatly  iuHiienced 
the  religious  life  of  the  times  where  it  existisl  at  all.  It  became 
cold,  remote,  and  abstract  ;  not  that  there  were  wanting  in¬ 
stances,  both  of  ministers  and  congregations,  who  maintain(‘d,  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  lifelessness,  a  high  spiritual  state  and  in¬ 
tercourse.  The  Nonconformists  throughout  the  country  wen’, 
lor  the  most  part,  men  disposed  to  sociul  (juiet.  Tluw  had  now 
recovered  in  some  measure  a  state  of  religious  trampiillity,  and 
they  were  rather  interested,  quietly  to  ])reserv(i  what  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  than  to  attempt  any  occupation  of  new  ground,  either  in 
principle  or  in  practice.  They  made  few  efforts  to  correct  the 
sins  of  men,  or  to  convert  them  from  their  life  of  sin.  The 
round  of  Nonconformist  duty  and  piety  was  a  quiet,  staid,  re¬ 
spectable  service ;  nothing,  we  suppose,  could  hi*  more  unliki'  the 
satires  .so  often  pronounc(‘d  upon'  it.  !Most  of  its  ministers  wctc 
*nen  of  considerable  scholarly  attainments — tlu*ir  minds  fed  by 
the  rich  and  strengthening  food  to  be  found  in  some  of  tlie 
oldest  Fathers  and  the  earliest  reformers;  at  the  same 
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characteristic  story  told,  how  that  eminent  divine,  hut  witty 
preacher,  Thomas  Bradbury,  closed  a  service  soon  after  the  first 
publication  of  Watts’s  verses,  by  saying,  “  And  now  we  willsiiio 
one  of  Br.  Watts’s  (^r)hymns  ’’(whims).  They  seem,  however, to 
have  been  hailed  with  much  delight ;  they  supplied  a  very  ^reat 
want,  not  only  in  public  but  domestic  service  ;  and  although  tlie 
anccdtjte  refers  to  a  later  period,  when  many  of  them  hud  bein 
some  time  before  the  public,  there  is  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  wliich  they  were  regarded  in  a  letter  to  him 
from  his  friend  Dr.  Doddridge,  dated  1731.  Doddridge  savs, 
“On  AVednesday  last  I  was  preaching  in  a  barn  to  a  prettvlaigo 
“assembly  of  plain  country  people,  at  a  village  a  few  miles  oil'; 
“  after  a  sermon  from  Ileb.  vi.  12,  we  sung  one  of  your  liyinns, 
“  (which,  if  I  remember  right,  was  the  140th  of  the  second  book), 
“and  in  that  part  of  the  worshij)  1  had  the  satisfaction  to  ob- 
“  serve  tears  in  tlie  eves  of  several  of  the  auditorv  ;  and  after  the 
“  service  was  over,  some  of  them  told  me  that  they  were  not  able 
“  to  sing,  so  deeply  were  their  minds  atfected  with  it,  and  the 
“  clerk  in  particular  told  me  he  could  hardly  utter  the  words  of 
“  it.  These  were  most  of  them  poor  people,  who  work  for  their 
“  living.  On  the  mention  of  your  name,  I  found  they  liud  read 
“several  of  your  books  witli  great  delight,  and  that  your  hymns 
“  and  psalms  were  almost  their  daily  entertainment.  And 
“  wlien  one  of  the  company  said,  ‘What  if  Dr.  AVatts  should 
“  ‘  come  down  to  Xortliampton  ?  ’  another  replied  with  a  rc- 
“  markable  warmtli,  ‘  The  very  sight  iA  him  would  be  like  an 
“‘ordinance  to  me.’  1  mention  the  thing  just  as  it  was,  and 
“  am  persuaded  it  is  but  a  familiar  natural  specimen  of  what 
“often  occurs  amongst  a  multitude  of  Cliristians  who  never  saw 
“  your  face.”  Tlie  hymn  itself  was  one  well  calculated  to  have 
the  (dfect  Doddridge  describes,  especially  upon  a  people  no  doubt 
already  movi‘d  by  the  cxipiisite  pathos  and  earnest  pleading  of 
that  most  tender  and  amiable  spirit.  It  was  the  hymn  so  olteii 
sung  in  like  circumstances  since,  “Give  me  the  wings  ot  laith 
“  to  rise.”  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  contrasted 
sense  AVatts  and  the  AAVsleyse  ntertained  of  their  performances  ; 
the  ]  reface  ])ublished  to  the  AW'sley an  hymn-book  in  is 

one  of  the  most  extravagant  efforts  of  conceit  in  our  language, 
and  it  is  somewhat  wonderful  that  the  ffood  taste  of  our  A\  es* 
leyaii  friends  does  not  omit  it  from  the  present  edition.  “  Here, 
it  says,  “  is  no  doggerel,  no  botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch 
“up  the  rhyme,  no  f(‘(‘ble  1‘Xpletivcs;  here  is  nothing  turgid  or 
“bombast,  or  low  and  creeping;  here  are  no  cant  expressions,  no 
“  words  without  meaning :  those  who  impute  this  to  us,  know 
“  not  what  they  say.  Here  are,”  it  continues,  “  the  purity, 
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“elegance,  and  strength  of  the  English  language,  and  tho 
“utmost  simplicity  and  plainness  suited  to  every  capacity.’^  It 
(TOCS  on  to  assert  that  “  in  the  following  hymns  is  to  be  ibund 
“the  true  spirit  of  poetry,  such  as  cannot  lie  acquired  by  art  or 
“labour,  but  must  be  the  gift  of  nature.  Ey  labour  a  man  may 
“  become  a  tolerable  imitator  of  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  or  ^lilton, 
“and  may  heap  togetlier  pretty  compound  epithets,  such  as 
“  pale-eyed,  meek-eyed,  and  tho  like  ;  but  unless  he  be  born  a 
“  poet,  he  will  never  attain  tlie  genuine  spirit  of  poetry.’’  It 
then  goes  on  to  complain  of  ap])ropriation  without  acknow¬ 
ledgment  ;  but  not  one  of  AVatts’s,  I)o(ldridge’s,  or  Addison’s,  or 
Paul  Gerhardt’s,  or  Zinzendorf’s,  or  ^ladame  Guyon’s,  is  acknow¬ 
ledged;  and  to  depreciate  all  alteration  it  says,  ‘‘I  (k\siro 
“gentlemen  will  not  attempt  to  mend  them,  for  they  are  really 
“not  able,  not  one  of  them  is  able  to  mend  either  the  sense  or 
“  the  verse  ;  ”  yet  they  liad  not  scrupled  to  set  an  example  by 
the  emendation,  in  one  or  two  instancesi,  of  "Watts’s  liymns. 
IVe  are  free  to  admit  in  some  instances  the  emendation  is  im¬ 
provement.  Watts,  on  tlie  other  hand,  seems  never  to  have 
regarded  himself  as  a  poet  ;  his  verses  are  in  Imlk  tlio  most 
inconsiderable  of  his  writings.  To  Dr.  Gibbons  lie  said,  “T 
“make  no  pretences  to  the  name  of  a  poc't  in  an  age  wherein  so 
“many  superior  souls  shine  in  their  works  through  tlie  nation;” 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Geat/rannCs  Ma<ia:in(\  when  his  pidgment 
was  appealed  to  for  a  poetical  decision,  he  said,  “  Though  1  have 
“sported  with  rhyme,  as  an  amusement  in  younger  life,  and 
“published  some  religious  composures  to  assist  the  worship  of 
“God,  yet  I  never  set  myself  up  among  the  numc'rous  compc'titors 
“  for  a  poet  of  the  ago,  much  less  have  I  presumc'd  to  bc'come  their 
“judge;”  and  the  admirers  of  Wesley  are  fond  of  citing  against 
him  the  well-known  saying  attributc'd  to  him,  that  he  would  have 
given  all  he  had  written  for  the  credit  of  being  the  author 
of  (  harles  Wesley’s  hymn,  “  Come,  O  thou  traveller  unknown. 

It  has  been  tndy  said  that  his  excessive  modesty  often  gloomed 
his  greatness, — Gibbons  makes  some  such  remark  ;  it  at  any  rate 
kept  all  power  and  disposition  to  self-assertion  in  the  shade.  It 
is  no  reason  why  his  admirers  now  should  imitate  with  reference 
to  himself  that  virtue,  and  be  indiherent  to  his  august  powers  as 
a  sacred  poet.  Conqiaring  the  two  great  hymn- writers  together, 
some  adequate  sense  may  be  arrived  at,  if  the  very  important 
distinctions  arc  noticed  between  the  work  purposed  in  the  verses 
of  tho  two  admirable  men.  It  is  our  conviction  that  while 
atts  has,  in  the  stricter  term  of  the  W’ord  poet,  included  in 
himself  Charles  Wesley,  the  purpose  of  Wesley’s  verse  was 
especially  to  describe  frames  and  feelings  and  experiences  ;  to 
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set  these  to  a  sweet  strain  of  popular  melody,  such  as  might  rousp 
the  thousands  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Watts  was  a 
mystic  ;  the  ex])rcssion  will  astonish  some  of  our  readers.  The 
hard  abstract  lines  of  cold  creeds  and  bodies  of  theology  sud- 
denly,  in  his  verse,  flashed  out  ii\to  radiating  skies  of  splendour, 
and  liis  words,  ex])ressing  truths  which  seemed  cold  in  the  creed  of 
Calvin,  or  the  rigid  framework  of  the  confessions  and  catechisms 
of  Ihiritanism,  became  like  ardent  fire  tipped  with  seraphic 
wings.  It  is  a  very  curious  thing  to  find  a  writer  in  the 
h  t/fut  ISol,  boasting  that  none  of  the  Wesleyan  hynms 

have  ever  been  used  for  the  ])urposes  of  Unitarian  or  Sociiiian 
worship,  while  AN  atts^s  have  been  frecpiently  'em])loyed;  we  l)o- 
lieve,  however, always  in  such  instances  altered.  This  writ(T  says, 
“  Charles  Wesley’s  hymns  are  made  of  too  unbending  materials 
“  (‘ver  to  b(‘  adaptc'd  to  Socinian  worship.”  lie  was  (piitc  mis¬ 
taken  in  the  fact ;  they  have  often  been  “  bent”  for  this  purpose. 
The  very  peculiarity  of  Watts  is,  that  in  his  verse  the  writer 
rises  to  those  uncreated  realms  of  majesty.  We  should  like  to 
know  how  anv  Socinian  could  “bend”  that  magnificent  hymn— 


Ere  the  blue  heavens  were  stretched  abroad 
From  everlasting  was  tlie  Word  ; 

AVitli  God  he  was,  tlie  Word  was  God, 

And  must  divinely  be  adored. 


It  was  the  nature  of  Watts’s  theology  that  it  entered  more  into 
the  I  Tea  venly  places,  the  timeless  and  unconditioned  purposes  of 
the  Infinite  and  hTernal  mind.  He  was  a  student,  a  real  student; 
and  the  sp(‘Cidations  of  his  intellect,  wheneyer  he  betook  himselt 
to  verse,  ]>rcsentcd  themselves  to  his  mind,  suftused  in  the  gor¬ 
geous  lights  of  cternitv,  he  seemed  to  be  fond  of  rcyolviiig 
eternal  truths;  and  when  we  s])oke  of  him  as  a  mystic,  we  (lul 
so  because,  although  in  his  jirose  writings  so  little  of  the  mystic 
ajipears,  in  his  hymns  he  is  perpetually  moving  amidst  the 
adumbrations  of  uncrcati'd  mind.  AVhat  an  illustration  of  this 
is  in  that  extraordinary  hymn — 


Lord,  we  are  blind,  we  mortals  blind  ! 

^luch  of  the  mystic  spirit  which  pervades  his  verse,  peryades 
the  fine  paradox  in  the  following  expressions: — 

The  Lord  of  glory  builds  II is  seat 
Of  gems  insufferably  bright, 

And  lays  beneath  His  saered  feet 
Substantial  beams  of  gloomy  night. 

His  verse  was  incessantly  struggling  up  to  express,  in  glo^'in? 
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nietro,  those  sublime  fliiybts  of  thought  which  liavo  always  been 
at  once  the  prevailing:  jjloiy  and  oloom  of  what  is  called  the 
Calvinist  theology.  It  is  when  he  touches  such  themes  as  these, 
as  in— 

"What  equal  lion  ours  shall  we  brin"  ? 


Wlien  I  survey  the  wouilrous  eross 


Descend  from  heaven,  immortal  Dove 


Eternal 


And,  indeed,  through  innumerable  such  pieces,  that  he  becomes, 
to  our  th()u<>:ht,  the  true  St.  Ambrose  of  rrotestantism.  The 
weight  and  g;randeur  of  his  thoug:hts,  tlie  radiance  of  his  percep¬ 
tion,  the  far-reaching,  remote  grandeur  of  the  objects  of  his 
verso,  must  always  be  taken  into  account,  pondered,  and  allowed 
an  adequate  intiiicncc  over  the  reader’s  mind,  whenever  attempts 
are  made  to  estimate  what  he  was  as  a  sacred  poet.  Not  the 
less  was  his  mind  in  ready  accord  with  objects  of  nature.  lie  liad 
seen,  probably,  little  of  nature  in  her  more  grand  and  exciting 
moods.  Alen  like  him,  born  to  London  life,  and  only  occasionally 
escaping  thence  to  some  near  and  quiet  watering  place,  saw  lit  tie 
of  those  ample  pages  which,  in  our  own  or  otlu'r  lands,  are  now 
unrolled  to  almost  ev('ry  designing  (ye.  Ihit  his  verses  abun- 
uuntly  show  with  what  perfect  sympathy  every  (diject  touelu'd 
liiin,  how  all  the  smaller  or  gnniter  things  of  natui’e  iinpnvssi'd 
die  subtile  sense  within  him,  and  awoke  the  mystery  and  the 
:iwe.  The  following  liiu's,  not  coinposc'd  as  a  hymn,  but  in- 
diided  in  his  miscellaiuMnis  thoughts,  have  always  seemed  to  us 
very  cogently  to  illustrate  this  : — 


Aly  Go«l,  I  love,  and  I  adore ; 

Hut  souls  that  love  woidd  know  thee  more. 
AVilt  thou  for  ever  hide,  and  stand 
Hehind  the  labours  of  thy  hand  I 
Thy  hand  unseen  sustains  the  poles 
On  whieh  this  huge  creation  rolls  : 

The  starry  arch  proclaims  thy  power, 

Thy  pencil  glows  in  every  ilower  ; 

In  thousand  shapes  and  colours  rise 
Thy  painted  womlers  to  onr  eyes ; 

^Vhile  beasts  and  birds,  with  labouring  throats. 
Teach  us  a  God  in  thousand  notes. 
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The  meanest  pin  in  nature’s  frame 
Marks  out  some  letter  of  thy  name. 

Where  sense  can  reach,  or  fancy  rove. 

From  hill  to  hill,  from  field  to  grove. 

Across  the  waves,  around  the  sky. 

There’s  not  a  spot,  or  deep  or  high, 

AVhere  the  Creator  has  not  trod. 

And  left  the  footstep  of  a  God. 

Anri  in  the  same  strain,  with  what  strength  and  majesty,  like  a 
very  David,  he  sweeps  every  chord  of  nature  in  his  sublime 
version  of  tlie  148th  Psalm — 

Loud  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord. 

The  true  poetic  perception  is  surely  in  the  last  line  of  the  eigbtli 
verse — 

Birds,  ye  must  make  Ilis  praise  your  theme, — 

Nature  demands  a  song  from  you ; 

While  the  drnnh  jish  that  cut  the  stream 
Leap  up,  and  mean  His  praises  too. 

This  singular  image,  almost  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  occurs 
in  this  verse,  meets  us  twice  in  the  writings  of  Wordsworth, 
when  in  the  Excursion  he  speaks  of  the  capacious  universal  love 
of  the  solitary 

Birds  and  beasts, 

An<l  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the  stream ; 

And  yet  more  strikingly  in  Ilelvellyn — 

There  sometimes  doth  a  Icajiing  fish 
Send  through  the  tarn  a  lonely  cheer. 

The  strong  nervousness  of  his  expression,  the  passionate  personi¬ 
fication  (always  the  mark  of  a  great  poet),  with  which  his  ver^s 
ahound,  sontetimes,  hut  more  especially  in  his  lyrics,  give  the 
app('arance  of  inflation  to  his  expressions.  But  when  attempt¬ 
ing  to  describe  adecpiate  themes,  they  only  fitly  represent  the 
subject,  as  in  the  following  fine  description  of  the  glory  of  bod 
ill  the  clouds : — 

Thy  hand,  how  wi<lc  it  spreads  the  sky  ! 

How  glorious  to  behold  ! 

Tinged  with  a  blue  of  heavenly  dye. 

And  starred  with  sparkling  gold. 

There  Thou  canst  bid  the  globes  of  light 
Their  endh'ss  circles  run  ;  • 

There  the  pale  jdanet, rules  the  night. 

And  day  obeys  the  sun. 
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The  noisy  winds  stand  ready  there 
Thy  orders  to  obey ; 

With  sounding  wings  they  sweep  the  air, 

To  make  Thy  chariot  way. 

There  like  a  trumpet,  loud  and  strong, 

Thy  thunder  shakes  our  coast ; 

While  the  red  lightnings  wave  along, 

The  banners  of  Thy  host. 

On  the  thin  air,  without  a  prop. 

Hang  fruitful  showers  .around  ; 

At  thy  comm.and  they  sink,  and  drop 
Their  fatness  to  the  ground. 

Strong  exception  has  been  taken  to  AVatts’s  verse  on  the  score  of 
its  frequent,  almost  passionate,  expression  of  Divine  love ;  in 
this  he  frequently  writes  like  Madame  Guyon,  or  like  some  of 
those  old  monastic  spirits,  who  passed  their  days  in  cloisters  ; 
inuMVatts^s  life  was  almost  as  cloistral  as  that  of  a  monk  ;  un¬ 
like  his  amiable  and  lovely  friend,  I’hilip  Doddridge,  he  was 
never  diverted  from  any  of  the  solemn  pursuits  of  his  life  by 
the  claims  of  human  passion  or  affection,  although  there  are 
not  wanting  verses  which,  perhaps,  show  that  he  had  not  been 
altogether  insensible  to  female  charms, — 

Virgins,  who  roll  your  artful  eyes. 

And  shoot  delicious  danger  thence ; 

Swiftly  the  lovely  lightning  flies, 

And  melts  our  reason  down  to  sense. 

Hut  perhaps  his  poem,  Few  Happy  Matches,’^  reveals  some 
riuson  why  his  timid  spirit  refused  to  seek  its  happiness  in 
matrimonial  chains,  and  so  he  turned  to  the  higher  aftbetions, 
'inging,— 

Life  is  a  pain  without  Thy  love ; 

W’^ho  can  ever  bear  to  bo 
Cursed  with  immortality, 

Among  the  stars,  but  far  from  Thee  ? 

Hut  the  author  of  many  of  these  hynnns  must  often  have  been 
''afted  away  with  a  true  mystic  ecstacy.  The  wmrmth  of  this 
^pture  has  been  objected  to  ;  the  objection  lies,  also,  before  the 
^orkfi  of  most  of  the  great  mystics. 

My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys, 

IS  one  of  countless  illustrations. 

My  God,  my  life,  my  love. 

To  Thee,  to  Thee,  I  call. 

or 

Dearest  of  all  the  names  above. 

November. — vol.  xv.  a  a 
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In  such  ns  those,  if  the  reader  feels  iinahle  to  rise  to  tlKiyi 
amidst  tlio  delipi’hts  of  family  j<^ys — wile,  aiul  cliildrcn, 
sf»(  io1v — l(‘t  liim  reiiK'mhor  how  AVatts  liv(‘d,  liis  solitai v  dny^^ 
In’s  solitaiy  nights,  in  a  family  wliere,  no  donht,  liis 
was  a  cliaiin  and  blessing,  hnt  jn  which  lie  must  lia\(‘  hoiiio 
himself,  comparatively,  loiu'ly  as  a  monk,  feedin^^  liis  mini 
with  thoughts  until  they  hi'came  passions  and  (‘cstacies  to 
and  (“V('n  found  their  vent  in  such  words  as  the  following::— 

His  diarm  sliall  make  iny  minihers  ttow, 

And  liolil  tlio  fallirijr  flooils  ; 

While  silenoe  sits  on  every  honprli, 

And  bends  the  listening  woods. 

ril  earve  our  passion  on  the  bark, 

And  every  wonnde<l  tree 
Shall  droj>  and  hear  some  mystic  mark 
That  .Icsns  died  for  me. 

The  swains  shall  wonder  when  they  read, 

Inscribed  on  all  tl.c  grove, 

That  Heaven  itself  came  <lown  and  bled 
'I'o  win  a  mortal’s  love. 

Indeed,  wlndher  wc  remark  upon  that  to  which  we  have  rf- 
ft'iTed  already — his  power  of  personification,  the  instantaneous 
ness  with  which  the  sentiment  became  an  iman^(‘,  or  tlie  iin.if:" 
]»oint<‘d  to  a  most  tender  and  pathetic  tnuitmcmt,  la*  alike,  iu 
either,  shines  as  .a  true  ])oet :  l)r.  (lihhons  cites,  as  r(‘in;irk!ibl‘' 
for  tin*  tirst,  his  (‘h*^y  on  tin*  death  of  William  III.,  ami,  in- 
de(‘d,  it  is  one  of  tin*  tiiu'st  ])i(‘ccs  of  elej^iac  ])t;r.<oniticatif)n  in 
tli(?  lan^ua;;e  ;  if,  to  the  leader,  it  should  seem  ext ravagaiit,  w 
fancy  it  would  scarcely  seem  so  tf)  Lord  Macaulay  ;  it  niu»t  h' 
remembered  that  Dr.  ^^"atts  wjis  one  who  renrarded  hini-ell  niil 
th(‘  nation  as  prolbundly  indebttsl  for  l‘r('edom  and  iirospenty  t ' 
llu‘  arms  and  g^overnment  of  AVilliam  III.  Hie  fgllowiiig  ur*- 
.somo  of  the  v('rs(‘s.  Youn^  as  the  wi'iter  w.as — nineteen — th*}' 
pr(‘sent  to  the  (ye  a  fine  picture  of  the  illustrious  hero  lyin?  m 
state,  surround(‘d  by  the  wee])in^  arts  and  graces  : — 

l*reserve,  O  venerable  |)ile, 
inviolate  thy  sacred  trust; 

'fo  thy  cold  arms  the  I’ritish  isle, 

Weeping,  commits  her  richest  dust. 

Rest  his  dear  sword  beneath  his  head  ; 

Kouud  him  his  faithful  arms  hhall  stand  : 

Fi.\  his  bright  ensigns  on  his  bed. 

The  guards  and  lionours  of  our  land. 
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EJvgH  on  the  Death  of  William  III, 

High  o’er  the  grave  religion  set 

In  solemn  gnise  ;  pronounce  the  ground 
Sacred,  to  !)ar  unhallowed  feet, 

And  plant  her  guardian  virtues  round. 

Fair  liberty^  in  sahics  drest, 

AVrite  liis  loved  name  upon  his  nrn  ; 

William,  the  scourge  of  tyrants  past, 

And  awe  of  princes  yet  unborn. 

Sweet  peocey  his  sacred  relies  keep. 

With  olives  blooming  round  her  head, 

And  stretch  her  wings  across  the  deep 
To  bless  the  nations  with  the  shade. 

Stand  on  the  pile  immortal  fnm(\ 

Broad  stars  adorn  thy  brightest  robe. 

Thy  thousand  voices  sound  his  name 
In  silver  accents  round  the  globe. 

Flattery  shall  faint  beneath  the  sound. 

While  hoary  truth  inspires  tho  song  ; 

Enry  grow  pale,  and  bite  the  ground. 

And  slander  gnaw  her  forky  tongue.  i 

Night  and  the  grave,  remove  your  gloom  ; 

Darkness  becomes  the  vulgar  dead ; 

But  glory  bids  the  royal  tomb 
Disdain  the  horrors  of  a  shade. 

Glory  with  all  her  lamps  shall  burn. 

And  watch  the  warrior’s  sleeping  clay. 

Till  the  last  trumpet  rouse  his  nrn. 

To  aid  the  triumphs  of  the  day. 

The  pathos  and  tondernoss  of  Ids  verso  is  exemplified  in  too 
many  instances  constantly^  on  the  lips  of  devotion  : — 

When  I  can  read  my  title  clear. 

There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,  etc.,  etc. 

ifut  especially  in  those  verses  from  his  lyrics, — 

Sweet  was  the  journey  to  the  sky. 

‘^fany  of  his  images  have  a  sweet  natural  pathos,  as  in  tlu^ 
verse  wlicre,  sjx'akiiif^  of  death,  ho  says, — 

How  we  should  scorri  the  clothes  of  flesh. 

These  fetters  and  this  load. 

And  long  for  evening  to  undreits, 

That  we  may  rest  with  (Joil  ! 

A  A  L' 
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Tlirougliout  thc^o  remarks,  wc  have  left  it  to  be  inferred  that 
tlie  versc-makinp:,  ^reat  as  was  tlie  fame  it  procured  the  author 
was  r<'<rur(l(‘d  l)y  him  sim})ly  as  the  accident  of  liis  work;  m 
th<‘  same  time  his  nature  seems  to  have  been  truly  in  sympathy 
with  all  those  impulses  derived  from  external  seeiierv,  calcu. 
lated  to  stir  a  ])oetie  sensibility!  We  fancy  his  modest  iiutun 
would  almost  have  assented,  without  a  rejoinder,  even  to  some 
of  the  very  severe  criticisms  which  modern  fastidiousness  ]ia< 
])ronoun(H‘d  upon  him  ;  but  Dr.  Gibbons  assures  us  liow  swiftly 
and  instantly  his  spirit  caught  every  impression  of  natural 
sceiKuy  and  life  ;  how  he  delighted  in  the  rural  verdure,  ortho 
waving  harvcst-tield,  or  the  resounding  grove ;  how  his  nature 
was  awed  almost  ecpially  by’  the  wonderful  and  subtile  hiboiirsof 
the  industrious  bee,  or  the  sun  walking  through  the  heavens  in 
the  greatness  of  his  strength.  In  his  ly’rics,  classical  Ibrms 
])erhaps,  rather  hampered  than  aided  him ;  he  was  fascinated 
bv  the  majestic  roll  of  the  Pindaric  Greek  ;  but  from  this  fault 
tin*  best  of  his  hvmns  are  certainly  entirely’  free. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  at  length  on  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  Watts’s  verse,  feeling  that  criticism  upon  it  is  far  from  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  and  that,  amidst  the  various  representatives  of  Kn^^M 
])oetry’,  in  spite  of  that  modern  contempt  which  is  even  cnepintj 
into  the  circles  of  those'  who  profess  to  hold  his  faith  and  fdlow 
in  his  footst(‘])s,  he  still  deserves  to  hold  a  place  of  high  mark 
and  chaiaicteu*  in  th(‘  history’  of  English  poetry’.  We  have  nderred 
rather  to  those  more  striking  and  obvious  marks  of  his  g  niuc, 
but  we,  ])erhaj)s,  still  prefer  him  in  his  more  (piiet  and  subdued 
strains  of  devotion,  those  ])eaceful,  pensive  lines  with  which  lib 
woi’ks  abound.  It  is  (‘(piallv  certain  that  he  wrote  a  number ot 
vers(‘s  and  lines,  ptudectlv  indefensible  on  the  score  of  g'>(xl 
taste;  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  bc'cause  his  taste  does  seem 
to  hav(‘  bi'en  cultlvatc'd  to  the  high(‘st  point  of  excellence;  and 
his  mind  was  reniarkabh',  not  meixdy  for  the  plenitude  ot  its 
i(l<‘as,  hut  for  tlu'  easy’ elegance  with  which  he  ordinarily  gave 
ex})i‘esslon  to  them.  However,  this  nuyhe  bad  taste  ;  hut  stron? 
conceits  have  not  interfered  with  the  reverence  with  which  we 
n'gard  the  woiks  of  George  Jlerhert  or  of  Henry’  Vaughan; 
iioi' do(‘s  th(‘  fre(]uent  turgiditv  of  Milton  much  interfere  with 
t!i(‘  admiration  and  awe  with  which  we  read  his  poems. 

Ihit  Watts  wase  ssentiallv  n  poet,  not  less  in  his  lU’ose,  inhis 
])ul>lishcd  works,  and  sermons.  ^Ian\’  pages  might  he  tilled  m 
liroof  of  this;  let  us  take  the  following  similes,  illustrating  the 
stat(‘  ot*  a  departed  soul  :  — 

I  might  illustrate  this  by  two  similes,  and  especially  apply  them  to 
the  case  of  holy  souls  departing. 
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1.  Suppose  a  torch  enclosed  in  a  cell  of  earth,  in  tlic  midst  of  ton 
thousand  thousand  torches  that  shine  at  large  in  a  spacious  amphi¬ 
theatre.  AVhile  it  is  enclosed,  its  beams  strike  only  on  the  walls  of 
its  own  cell,  and  it  has  no  communion  with  those  without.  But  h*t 
this  cell  fall  down  at  once,  and  the  torch  that  moment  has  full  com¬ 
munion  with  all  those  ten  thousands ;  it  shines  as  freely  as  they  do, 
and  receives  and  gives  assistance  to  all  of  them,  and  joins  to  add  glory 
to  that  illustrious  place. 

2.  Or  suppose  a  man  born  or  brought  up  in  a  dark  prison,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fair  and  populous  city.  He  lives  there  in  a  close  confine¬ 
ment;  perhaps  he  enjoys  only  the  twinkling  light  of  a  lamp,  with 
thick  air  and  much  ignorance  ;  though  he  has  some  distant  hints  and 
reports  of  the  surrounding  city  and  its  affairs,  yet  he  sees  and  knows 
nothing  immediately,  but  what  is  done  in  his  own  })rison,  till  in  some 
happy  minute  the  wnills  fall  down  ;  then  he  finds  liimself  at  once  in  a 
large  and  populous  town,  encompassed  with  a  thousand  blessings. 
With  surprise  he  beholds  the  king  in  all  his  glory,  and  holds  converse 
with  the  sprightly  inliabitants.  He  can  speak  their  language,  and 
finds  liis  nature  suited  to  such  communion.  He  breathes  free  air, 
.'lands  in  the  open  light ;  he  shakes  himself,  and  exults  in  his  own 
liberty. 

It  has  often  been  an  intense  enjoyment  to  us  to  turn  over  the 
page.s  of  his  prose  writings.  Wluit  a  variety  of  topics  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  in  liis  intere.sting  iiupiiry  eoneerning  space !  in- 
dwd,  throughout  his  philosophic  essays  on  Innate  Ideas,  and  on 
the  Nature  of  Substance ;  in  his  tine  work  on  the  Strength  and 
^U'akness  of  Human  liea.son.  His  sermons,  while,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  they  have  not  the  pomp  and  glow  of  Jeremy 
favloi  •,  resemble,  and  certainly  do  not  fall  inferior  to,  tliose  ot‘ 
•John  Donne,  in  a  (piiet,  metaphysical  subtilty,  in  a  happy  use 
of  images  supplic'd  by  fancy.  J^et  us  select  a  few  :  — 

THE  SOUL  AND  GOD. 

My  Foul  is  touched  with  such  a  divine  influence  that  it  cannot 
rcFt,  while  God  withdraws,  us  the  needle  trembles.  Mid  hunts  afUr 
hidden  loadstone. 


A  SENSITIVE  HEART. 

Nothing  could  displease  IVironissa  (.so  this  good  mother  is  called) 
foore  than  to  hear  a  jest  thrown  upon  natural  infirmities.  She  thought 
ffterc  was  somethinfj  sacred  in  misery,  and  it  was  not  to  be  touched 
^^th  a  rude  hand. 

IMPULSIVE  CIlllISTIANS. 

^uch  Christians  as  these  (such  who  are  weak  and  too  much  under 
*be  influence  of  their  passions)  live  very  much  by  sudden  fits  and 
starts  of  devotion,  without  that  uniform  and  .steady  spring  of  faith  and 
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holiness  which  would  render  their  religion  more  even  and  uniform, 
more  honourable  to  God,  and  more  comfortable  to  themselves.  They 
are  always  high  on  the  wing,  or  else  lying  moveless  on  the  ground. 
77/e//  are  ever  in  the  heights  or  in  the  depths,  traveUimj  on  the 
bright  mountains  laith  the  songs  of  heaven  on  their  lips^  or  gronu- 
ing  and  labouring  through  the  dark  vallegs,  and  never  icalkinij 
onward  as  on  an  even  plain  towards  heaven'^ 


THE  FULFILMENT  OF  DIVINE  PREDICTIONS. 

How  easy  will  it  be  for  our  blessed  Lord  to  make  a  full  accom¬ 
plishment  of  all  His  predictions  ccncerning  His  kingdom  !  Salvation 
shall  spread  through  all  the  tribes  and  ranks  of  mankind,  //.v  tU 
lightning  from  heaven  in  a  few  moments  would  communicated 
living  fame  through  ten  thousand  lamps  or  torches  placed  in  a 
proper  situation  and  neighbourhood  ” 


He  had  an  oiniiicnt  power  in  description  ;  his  Meditation  on 
the  First  of  May  is  a  rich  illustration  of  this.  The  whole  medi¬ 
tation  is  far  too  long  to  quote — his  descriptions  of  the  awaken¬ 
ing  life  of  leaves,  and  birds,  and  insects — but  he  closes,— 


’Tis  a  sublime  and  constant  triumph  over  all  the  intellectual 
powers  of  man,  which  the  great  God  maintains  every  moment  in 
these  inimitable  works  ot  nature,  in  these  impenetrable  recesses  and 
mysteries  of  Divine  art  ;  and  the  month  ot  Mag  is  the  most  shining 
season  of  this  triumph.  The  tlags  and  banners  of  Almighty  wisdom 
are  now  displayed  round  half  the  globe,  and  the  other  half  waits  the 
return  of  the  sun  to  spread  the  same  triumph  over  the  southern 
world,  d'his  very  sun  in  the  iirmainent  is  God’s  prime  minister  in 
this  wondrous  world  of  beings,  and  he  works  with  sovereign  vigour 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  spreads  his  influences  deep  under 
the  cL  ds  to  every  root  and  fibre,  moulding  them  into  their  proper 
forms  by  Divine  direction.  There  is  not  a  plant,  nor  a  leaf,  nor  one 
little  branching  thread  above  or  beneath  the  ground,  which  escapes 
the  eye  or  influence  of  this  benefleent  star.  An  illustrious  emblem 
of  the  omnipresence  and  universal  activity  of  the  Creator. 


The  following  strikes  us  as  very  })leasing  : — 


ON  DISTANT  THUNDER. 

\\  lien  we  hear  the  thunder  rumbling  in  some  distant  (juarler  ot 
the  heaven'^,  we  sit  calm  and  serene  amidst  our  business  or  diversion;; 
wc  leel  no  terrors  about  us,  and  apjireliend  no  danger.  When  we  sec 
the  slender  streaks  of  lightning  play  afar  off  in  tin;  horizon  of  an  even¬ 
ing  .‘<ky,  we  look  on  and  amuse  oui>elves  as  with  an  agreeable  .‘^pecta- 
<de,  without  the  lea^^t  fear  or  concern.  But  lo,  llie  dark  cloud  rises  by 
degrees  ;  it  grows  black  as  night,  and  big  with  t(;mpe<*ts;  it  spreads, 
as  it  rises  to  the  mid-heaven,  and  now  hangs  directly  over  u.s ;  the 
flashes  of  lightning  grow  broad  and  strong,  and,  like  sheets  of  ruddy 
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I  thov  blaze  terribly  all  round  the  lieinispliere.  We  bar  the  doors 
■  anil  ^^i^(lo^vs,  and  every  avenue  of  light,  but  we  bar  them  all  in  vain. 

I  The  tlanies  bn‘ak  in  at  every  eranny,  and  threatem  swift  destruetion ; 
I  tlie  thunder  follows, bursting  Iroin  the  cloud  with  sudden  and  trenien- 

SJous  crashes;  the  voice  of  the  Lord  is  redoubled  with  violence,  and  oviir- 
whdms  us  with  terror  ;  it  rattles  over  our  heads,  as  though  the  whole 
house  was  broken  down  at  once  with  a  stroke  Irom  heaven,  and  was 
I  iiimbling  on  us  amain,  to  bury  us  in  the  ruins.  Happy  the  man  whose 
I  hope  iu  his  God  composes  all  his  passions  amidst  these  storms  of 
I  nature,  and  renders  his  wliole  (h^portment  peaceful  and  serene  amidst 
I  the  friglits  and  hurries  of  weak  spirits  and  unfortified  minds. 

[  a  fine  piece  is  his  reply  lo  Loinl  Sliaftesbury,  of  the  eha- 
r  nicteristics  in  his  Iinnruventvnf  of  (he  Mind  !  Lord  Shaftesliurv 
Is  (lesigiiatt'd  by  the  nanieof  Ithaiisudus,  in  allusion  to  his  essay, 
ik  “Moralist,’’ a  philosophical  rhapsody,  in  which  he  ailirins, 

I  diat  “  Xeither  the  fear  of  future  punishnient,  nor  the  hope  of 
“ future  rewards,  can  possibly  be  called  good  ailec lions.”  Our 
i  writer  exclaims, — 

I  Go,  dress  up  all  the  virtues  of  human  nature  in  all  the  beaut i('s  of 
your  oratory,  and  declaim  aloud  on  the  praise  of  social  virtm*  and  th(‘, 

I  amiable  (j  11  ali ties  of  goodness,  till  your  hearts  or  lungs  ache,  among  the 
looser  herds  of  mankind,  and  you  will  ever  iiiid,  as  your  haothm 

Ifitthtrs  have  done  before  you,  that  the  wild  appetites  and  jiassions  of 
men  are  too  violent  to  be  restrained  by  such  mild  and  silkim  lan- 
;;uage.  You  may  as  well  build  up  a  fence  of  straw  and  feathers  to 
I  resist  a  cannon-ball,  or  try  to  rpioncli  a  tlaining  gramulo  with  a  shell 
ol  fair  water,  as  hope  to  suceeed  in  these  attem[)ts.  IhU  an  eternal 

I  heaven  and  an  eternal  hell  earry  divine  force  and  power  with  them. 
This  doctrine  from  the  mouth  of  Christian  preachers  has  begun  tln^ 
reformation  of  multitudes.  This  gospel  has  recovered  tliousamls 
among  tlie  nations  from  inicpjity  and  death.  They  have  been  awak¬ 
ened  by  these  awful  scenes  to  biggin  religion,  and  afterwards  tln  ir 
v.rtue  lias  improved  itself  into  superior  and  more  refiiuMl  principles 
au<l  habits  by  divine  grace*,  and  risen  to  high  and  eminent  degr(*es, 
though  not  to  a  consummate  state.  Tlie  ble.ssed  God  knows  human 
iiature  belter  tlmn  /{/lapsodus  doth,  and  has  throughout  his  word  aj)- 
pointed  a  more  projier  and  more  effectual  method  of  ailllress  to  it  by 
the  passions  of  liope  and  fear,  by  punislimcnts  and  rewards. 

Ikt  these  extracts  might  easily  ho  continued  fo  far  too  great 
tt length.  We  arc  only  desirous  that  (jur  readers  .should  revive 
s^moof  those  impressions  which  were  Wvmi  t  >  obtain  coiujcni- 
vast  and  various  powers  of  this  manifold  mind,  and  the 
‘tnct  la  nnony  and  perspicuity  *  with  wiiicU  he  was  wont  to 
forth  every  thought  whicli  came  to  him  for  expression, 
’bjhnson  gave  to  him  liis  most  distinguished  ajiplause,  even 
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saying,  that  Few  books  had  ever  been  perused  by  him 
“  more  pleasure  than  his  Improi'cmruf  of  tJtc  Miodf 
writings  of  men  of  that  age  have  fallen  lately  int(j  nofikct.  ii 
not  into  disfavour  ;  perhaps  neither  Taylor,  Jlariow,  1  looker, 
I)onne,  nor  Jackson  are  much  read  now  ;  men  seem  to  liuve  W 
the  time  which  such  writers  required.  There  was  an  uiujue:)- 
tionable  profuseness  about  manv,  if  not  those  w  e  have  (juotwL 
AV  atts  has  shared  this  neglect — has,  perhaps,  fallen  into  tins 
disfavour ;  neither  has  there  been  such  an  edition  of  his  work' 
as  to  be  considered  an  ornament  to  a  library.  ]Ie  w’as  a  groat 
writer,  extensive  and  excursive,  but  not  diffuse  ;  he  very  earlv 
learnt  the  art  of  concision  and  clearness  ;  but  with  this,  the 


mind  attentively  reading  him  is  led  through  so  heautifiil  a 
chain  of  minute  observation,  and  sometimes  along  such  an 
eagle  flight  through  the  clear,  calm  heavens  open  to  his  mind, 
that  w'e  should  be  greatly  sorry  to  miss  from  among  the  works 
of  the  other  ])atriarchs  of  the  period,  those  of  the  great  and 
good  J)r.  Watts. 

We  found  him  settled  in  his  pastorate,  over  Bury  Street.  For 
some  short  time  after  this  be  seems  to  have  more  constantly  rc- 
sidl'd  in  the  city  for  greater  nearness  to  his  congregation,  probably 
alternating  his  residence  there  w  ith  lengthy' visits  to  Stoke  New¬ 
ington.  Jlis  hymns,  published  at  intervals,  and  scattered  about, 


w’(‘re  eolh'cted  hy'  him  in  1707,  and  the  reader  wdll  he  editiedtu 
learn  that  the  copyright  was  sold  to  NIr.  I..aw'rcnce,  a  bookseller, 
for  £10;  another  instance  of  the  marvellous  manner  in  wliicli 


booksellers  have  minted  gold  in  the  pages  of  an  iiuthor.  Shortly 
aftc'r  this  he  formed  that  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
family'  of  Sir  Thomas  Abnev,  w  hich  led  to  his  residence  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  afterw  ards  of  his  w  idow'.  Lady  Abney, 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  When  near  his  death,  referring  t(» 
tlie  kindness  he  had  received,  he  said,  “  I  came  here  on  ii  visit 


“  tor  a  day',  and  here  I  have  remained  for  thirty'-six  vears.^’  The 
friendsliip,  no  doubt,  in  some  particulars,  reminds  the  reader  <ii 


that  between  Cow'per  and  Nlary  Unwin  ;  not  that  Watts  was 
exactly  so  helpless  as  his  illustrious  successor.  lie  must  have 
been  an  ever  active  man,  mingling  wdth  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry',  holding  a  place  of  distinguished  friendshi})  with  many 
j)ersoiis  of  high  rank,  especially  keeping  his  mind  abreast  with 
the  intellectual  thought  and  effort  of  his  age,  touching  the  lowest 


and  the  highest  departments  of  knowledge,  w'ritiiig  at  once 
catechisms  and  hymns  for  children — a  sy'stem  of  logic  which  h*' 
lived  to  see,  in  his  own  day,  introduced  as  a  text-book  into  the 
University'  of  Oxford,  and  w'hich  did  much  tow'ards  shattcrin 
the  wretched  system  of  logical  quibbles,  and  introducing  a  more 
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sound  and  manly  system  of  reasoning  among  thinkers.  ITis  ])on 
was  constantly  employed  on  greater  or  smaller  themes.  11  is 
short  vknv  of  Scripture  liistory  is  so  interesting  and  admirahlc, 
that  it  well  deserves  the  commendation  of  Lord  llarrliigton  to 
the  author,  in  his  promise  to  keep  four  copies  of  it  always  in  his 
— one  for  his  study,  one  for  the  nursery,  one  for  the  com¬ 
mon  hall,  and  one  for  the  parlour;  and  indeed  it  may  he  read 
with  ecpial  pleasure  and  interest  in  all  those  places,  llis  essay 
on  a  System  of  Ontology  has  been  much  admired,  although  it 
has  been  said  his  ideas  of  space  are  open  to  the  charge  of  eon- 
founding  the  idea  of  space  with  empty  s})ace.  A  list  of  his  works, 
and  a  glance  through  them,  serves  to  show  how  he  internu'ddled 
with  all  knowledge  ;  and,  whether  exploring  new  fields,  or  n'- 
(lucing  old  ones  to  cultivation,  one  admirabh'  characteristic  of 
his  mind  was  always  evident, — j)erspicuity,  eminent  clejii  iiess. 

Watts  and  his  friends  would  furnish  now  a  new  and  pleasant 
theme  on  which  to  expatiate  a  little  :  the  men  and  women  he 
knew,  on  what  terms  he  lived  with  them  ;  those  brother  minis¬ 
ters  who  looked  up  to  him,  and  came  to  regard  him  at  last  as 
the  venerable  patriarch  and  chief  of  Xonconforinity.  Soon  afte  r 
his  settlement  at  Ibiry  Sti*ect,  he  was  attacked  by  so  severe  an 
illness,  that  his  ordinarily  weak  frame  never  recoveri'd  to  p(‘r- 
fectly  vigorous  health  and  strength.  Then  we  find  him  seeking 
health  and  refreshment  in  Tunbridge  AVells,  then  just  rising 
into  importance  as  the  retreat  of  the  little  coteries  of  fashion 
and  letters.  It  is  almost  the  only  spot  loft  now,  which  we  can 
be  sure  looks  much  as  it  did  in  the  day  when  eithm-  Watts  or 
Riclii  irdson  walked  along  the  Pantiles,  and  inhah'd  the  bi*eezes 
of  health  from  the  neighbouring  rocks  and  grounds.  On  tin* 
whole,  perhaps  not  many  poets’  lives  have  becui  more  calm  and 
even  in  their  tenure,  and  more  graciously  surrounded,  than  that 
of  Dr.  Watts's.  The  tine  old  house,  •Theobald’s,  was  as  much 
his  home  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  property;  lu*  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  his  poetical  contributions  would  have  bc'cn 
iiiucdi  more  numerous,  had  he,  in  his  early  life,  been  privileged 
With  the  means  of  retirement  among  such  shades,  and  ganhms, 
iuid  ample  grounds.  Theobald’s  was,  and  had  been,  everything 
that  could  excite  the  memory,  or  soothe  and  lull  the  imagi¬ 
nation.  It  had  been  the  favourite  residence  of  the  mighty 
hurleigh ;  amidst  its  shades  lie  had  planned  and  plotted 
^‘hemes  in  which  the  whole  future  of  Lngland’s  history  was 
tntcTestod.  At  the  old  house  (lucen  Llizabeth  had  repeatedly 
I’t'stcd  in  the  course  of  her  gorgeous  processions;  and  there  her 
crafty  successor,  Janies  I.,  held  his  inascpies,  and  enjoyed  his 
pleasures.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  it  had  been  given  up  by 
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Iho  Earl  of  Salisbury  to  ilio  Queen  Anno  of  Deninark.  There 
Janies  T.  eiitertaiueJ  the  King  of  Deninark,  and  lion  Tolimon 
was  tlie  poet  laureate  of  tli(‘  oeeasion;  and  it  was  tliert‘  Jamosl. 
died.  In  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cheshunt,  in  Watts’; 
day,  th(‘re  was  even  living  that  remarkable  man,  rdcliurij 
(’roinwell;  and  Lord  Lytton,  in  his  “  Devereux,”  has  woven 
one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  of  his  story  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  between  his  hero  and  the  son  of  the  Drotector  on  this 
wvy  spot,  wlnm  Lromwell  becomes  his  host  and  enlertaiiicr. 
Cromwell  died,  probably,  before  AVatts  became  a  constant  rcvi- 
d('nt  in  the  old  house,  but  thev  must  have  known  each  other, 
not  only  as  they  were  such  lU'ar  neighbours,  but  as  Mrs 
Jh'iidish,  his  niece,  was  a  member  of  AVatts’s  church.  This 
('xtraordinarv  woman  had  loim  outlived  her  husband,  aini 
s(H'ms  to  have  returned  from  Sussex  to  the  old  scenes  over 
whicli  lier  grand liitln-r  ruled  as  king.  *111  the  neighbonrliood 
also  lived  L(»rd  Harrington,  Cromwelks  great  and  adinirinir 
friend,  Avho  had  been  a  member  of  Thomas  Hiadhury’s  eliunh 
in  the  city,  but  left  its  fellowshij)  when  the  preacher  began  to 
rail  at  his  estimable  friend.  Cheshunt  churchyard  once  con- 
taine<l  a  numlx'r  of  inscriptions  upon  tlu*  tombs,  irom  tlie  piii 
(,r  the  poet  ;  they  hav(‘  ])robably  lieen  long  obliteTated,  hut  the 
following  lines  were  not  long  sinee  in  existence,  written  upon 
a  c<  iling-dial  at  Theobald’s: — 


Little  suu  upon  the  ceiling, 

Lver  moving,  ever  stealing 
Moments,  minutes,  hours,  away  ; 
^layno  shade  forhid  thy  shining. 
While  the  heavenly  sun  declining. 
Culls  us  to  improve  the  day. 


I f(' alt(‘rnated  his  occasional  excursions  in  poetry,  and  hb 
more  serious  labours  in  prose,  by  some  ellbrts  on  canvas,  aid 
])oss('sKed  sotne  skill  as  ini  tirtisC  Sometime  since  there  was 
tau’tainly  a  co.stlv  apartment,  calk'd  the  })aintcd  room,  a  singular 
sjK'cinu'ii  of  th(‘  taste  of  the  tige  in  whi(di  it  was  arranged: 
within  its  gihh  d  mouldings,  on  the  panels,  were  a  nuinl-H.'i' oi 
paintings  illust  rtit ing  classical  subjects  from  his  pencil  ;  then  ho 
lia  1  his  own  rooms,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  a  true  literary 
lc‘iinitag('  ;  at  the  entranct'  of  his  study,  on  the  outside,  were 
lh(.seHn(sin  Latin,  IVom  the  first  book  of  lloi'acc’s  satires, 
whicli  he  denounces  the  faithless  friend  ;  we  need  not  (piotc  thy 
liiitin, —  I'higli-'hed,  the  inscription  runs:  ‘‘ lie  who  reviles  hi** 
“  al  scn<  friend,  who  d(jes  not  dt'lend  him  while  anotlu'r  delauics 
“  him  ;  who  aims  at  the  groundless  jevrs  of  people,  and  the  repa* 
“  tat  ion  of  a  wit ;  who  can  feign  things  not  seen;  who  cannot 


keep  soercfs,-},o  is  the  rancorous  man  ”  T1 
there  were  no  .shelves,  were  filled  wi  1  nriof;  r  " 
meads  or  eminent  persons  ;  the  ^ 

i:ii.abothan  firepha-o  eontalnS  cm  Si  i”*"  "I<1 

from  the  beloved  fforace;  on  the  one  sido^l 

i-ocus  est  pluribus  uinbris, 

and  on  the  other,  cncircliii<>  soiim  '4 

some  lavounte  portraits-- 

Quis  nic  .loetoram  propria  .Ii,mabitur  umbra. 

I  nnvo  1)  1 1 1 1I  nil/ .11 . .  ..11  ■ 


m  TL  umbra. 

K  iho.'je  numerous  ullu.sioiis  in  i 

I  not  mere  poetic  >'i 

I  niolit.s,  Here  not  unneeded.  For  niinv  ve 

I  -V  “xcvpinio.  sueh  as  eonhl  he  oht a  od' iV''''  <>1' 

I  meatid  appheation  workincr  n„o„  .  V  "'‘‘'lieine  :  intcm.so 

I  l.rought  aboid  thVeonl?  ^  ^’’  r' 

I  ‘M^noss;  yet  hi,s  mind  .seems  to  ln!"‘r  ^  ’""nmnia,  or 
opmlly  htdaneod,  and  too  eon  ,1  1  '"o 

West  prineiples,  ever  to  knoiv  smS  . 

I  ^‘kolv  did  not  distnri)  him  nuieir  t'VT  ‘ons 

!  ‘Odid  not  entirelv  oseap  sue  L  <''-''‘<1 

Ins  life,  and  .since  h  s  la  l/  'l"‘"“''“ 

l;J'>ion  or  a  brother  nlinislef iU'  hll'l  "’""l- 

■radbury  is  now  almost  for-rotten  'bill  it  nonio  of 

lor  more  tl.an  tbe  r<,u"l,  wit’w  ,  ’.‘T'T  ’•«'>^ni- 

'Ifa  ly  .svnonvmoii.s.  In  readin.r  ib  ”  ''l"<'b  tbe  name  is  i.i  i,,. 

."V.""'  '■‘•■'V  oV  those  iili  ol- Thomas  Ilradl  urv 

“iliisowii  dsv  .  I.  '"'‘nai ions  winch  made  him  im.^f  r.  • 

'!  is  said  (fue'en  Anl\‘lf}h,'.e/i‘'f  m  ''^''"'‘•onli.rmis  lid 


I'in  0  wal™^^  “  1-*  ‘‘Viohi 

,»“0M  i^-nnel  tho‘cS""t-  nn'.iiM 

W'Und  clear,  ami  true  and  11'  l  ii<odbnrv’.s 

«l'iession,  are  wliollv  inant  f^r  .'V*  '  readiness 

‘■"■sKjiis,  those  iiisi'dits  of  iiitiMT  *  '  I’l'ilosoi.iiic  ex- 

in'  -Jncri' frhmd 'h  vl'.- 

“"'?illule  •"i'll  ‘i>o  divinity  of'’ihe  si"';';',;';,  i""' 

'fe'.,"  Ip- "11  ll:;.  rilrmitrv' ''.’’'I'’" 

-><*oat  }o«  to  consider  wholher  all  ti:.V;,.;h  of 
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“  man  can  work  the  righteousness  of  God.  Let  mo  on- 
“  treat  you  to  ask  yourself,  what  degrees  of  passion  and  p.r- 
“  sonal  resentment  may  join  and  mingle  themselves  with  vour 
“  supposed  /eal  for  the  gospel.  Jesus,  the  searcher  of  hearts. 

knows  with  what  daily  labour  and  study,  and  with  what  con- 
“  stani  addresses  to  the  throne -of  grace,  I  seek  to  support  the 
“doctrine  of  llis  deity  as  well  as  you,  and  to  defend  it  in  the 
“  lK‘st  manner  I  am  ca])al)le  of;  and  shall  I  tell  you  also  that  it 
“  was  your  iirgmit  recpiest,  among  many  others,  that  eiii^a^ed 
“  me  so  much  further  in  this  study  than  I  at  first  intended'r  If 
“  1  am  fallen  into  mistakes,  your  private  and  friendly  notice  had 
“  done  much  more  toward  the  correction  of  them  than  puldie 
“  rc'proaches.”  The  works  of  Jlradbury  well  repay  perusal,  as 
pic'ces  of  neat,  harmonious,  plain,  ancl  idtogether  unadonied 
c()mpo>ition  ;  but  tlu'  “  Ibllar  and  Ground  of  the  Truth,’’ and 
“Twi'uty-eight  Sermons  concerning  ( )tfencesandl»evilin^s,”\vtre 
avowc'dly  publislu'd  for  the  ])ur])ose  of  rebuking  Dr.  Watts’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  cducidate  the  (hx-triiie  of  the  ])c‘rsoii  of  Christ,  and 
<‘s[H^‘ially  the  jxTsonality  and  the  work  of  the  Trinity,  brad- 
bury  simply  expressc*d  in  clear  language  what  the  ordinary 
Christian  mind  believes,  and  was  utterly  impatient  of  those 
analogi(‘s  and  philosophic  ste])s  of  thought,  by  which  the  more 
])roibun(l  and  accomplished  mind  sought  to  meet  the  diiliculties 
of  the  more  thoughtful  mind.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this,  that  at 
a  meeting  of  ministers  in  lied  Cross  Street,  Dr.  Watts,  risin;;  in 
gr(‘at  feebh'iiess  of  liealth  to  speak,  and  finding  dilHeiiltyin 
making  hims(*lf  lu'ard,  the  rough  llradbury  said,  “  brother 
“Watts,  shall  T  speak  for  you?”  Watts  turned  (piietly,  and 
signitlcantly  said,  “  Drother  llradbury,  you  have  often  spoken 
“  (ojainst  me.” 

Tlnue  was  one  nature,  marked  and  especial,  among  the 
friends  of  Watts,  with  whom  one  cannot  but  think  the 
cloM'st  intimacy  would  have  ])roduced  a  pcu’fect  huriiionv 
and  accord;  and  biography  has  lost  much  from  the  inability ot 
Dhili])  Doddridge  to  write  the  life  of  his  venerable  friend,  whu, 
considerable  as  the  distance  was  in  their  ages,  preceded  him 
only  a  short  period  to  the  grave.  Doddridge’s  was  altogether 
a  more  romantic  nature,  as  liis  life  had  altogether  more  roinamc 
than  that  of  Watts’s.  Doddridge’s  was  a  wonderful  life  ;  its  ac¬ 
tivity  was  amazing,  the  variety  of  his  literary  acquirements  au<i 
sjioils  was  prodigious;  one  woidd  say,  he  had  much  more  el 
the  poc't’s  tempe  rament  than  Watts,  idthough  we  miss  that  uii* 
deilnabh'  sonu'thing  which  AVatts  assuredly  ])ossesscd.  Ih' 
]>a.'>toral  labours  oven-,  his  presidency  of  his  academy  for  preachers 
his  various  and  useful  studies,  his  unceasing  activity,  would 
bring  his  mind  into  very  close  affinity  with  that  of  his  elder 
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brother.  We  never  mention  the  name  of  the  one,  without  think¬ 
ing  of  tlie  other  ;  AVatts  and  Doddridge  seem  always  united, 
although  their  intercourse  with  each  other  seems  to  have  heeii 
comparatively  slight.  Doddridge  was  only  born  in  the  year 
when  AVatts  first  became  the  co-pastor  of  Dr.  Cliauncey,  and  he 
died  in  1751,  scarcely  two  years  after  the  venerable  friend  whom 
he  so  much  honoured  and  loved.  AVhen  AVatts  died,  Doddridge 
was  on  his  way  to  the  tomb,  dying  by  the  slow  process  of  eon- 
sumption.  Like  AAmtts,  his  sweet  and  gentle  spirit  cliarined 
the  most  obdurate  natures:  even  the  rough  and  savage  AVarbur- 
toii  became  kind  to  him;  and  it  was  to  the  Englisli  bisho])  wlio 
quarrelled  with  everybody,  the  gentle  -Xoneonlbrmist  was  in¬ 
debted  for  obtaining  that  easy  passage  in  the  sailing  vessel 
in  which  the  captain  gave  u])  his  cabin  to  him,  that  he  might 
journey  to  the  warm  airs  of  Lisbon,  to  lay  aside  his  labours,  and 
die.  It  has  been  truly  said,  his  hymns  arc  a  kind  of  “  spiritual 
“amber;”  they  have  an  inelfable  beauty;  they  never  soar  up 
to  Watts’s  daring  heights,  but  their  soft  and  extpiisite  note  is 
always  like  the  tone  of  a  mourning  dove,  heard,  not  seen,  from 
the  depths  of  evening  shades,  unless  inde(‘d  when  sonietinies 
they  seem  like  the  same  dovelike  wings.  Hashing  near  to  earth, 
yet  in  the  sunnv  empyrian,  “tipped  with  silver,  with  feathers 
“of  yellow  gold.”  I’erhaps  we  appreciate  rather  more  the  Ire- 
queiit  passionate  ecstacy  of  his  hymns,  in  the  meniorv  of  the 
fact  that  the  story  of  his  life  shows  him  not  to  have  l)een  iium- 
pable  of  human  passion  himself.  lie  also  is  among  those  great 
men  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  ‘disappointi'd  lovers, 
though  lu-obably  the  brief  romance  of  Kitty'  d (‘linings  I’epaid 
hiiinnort'  in  the  wisdom  his  experience  pundiasc'd  bv  it,  than 
the  pain  it  cost  him.  Hut  we  are  not  writing  the  life  of  Dr. 
iMdridge,  although  the  names  of  the  two  seem  so  indissolubly' 
'inited,  that  again  and  again  the  regret  occurs,  that  he  was  too 
near  death  himself  to  undertake  that  task,  which  was  performed 
I'T  his  (jwn  memory',  in  the  excellent  biography'  of  Job  Orton. 
A  cursory’  accpiaintance  with  the  life  of  Watts  shows  his  in- 
hueiiee  to  have  been  considerable,  not  merely’  from  the  fact  of 
the  high  rank  of  manv,  like  his  constant  correspondent  and 
kieudjthe  Countess  of  Hertford,  with  whom  lu‘ was  in  periietual 
intercourse,  and  the  many  bishops  who  wrote  to  him  to  thank 
bini  from  time  to  time  for  the  productions  of  his  pen.  He  had 
brst  introduced  Thomas  Seeker  into  the  ministry',  but  aft(‘r 
studying  at  a  dissenting  academy'  he  entered  the  Church  of 
I'mgland,  and  his  humble  friend.  Dr.  Watts,  lived  to  correspond 
him  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Such  matters  as  these, 
jiowever,  can  only  find  a  place  in  a  longer  biography.  AVatts 
kft  the  world  at  a  time  when  a  great  change  was  passing  over  it 
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in  tho  rise  of  ^Methodism,  and  the  useful  and  saintly  labcmrs 
of  tlie  Countess  of  Huntingdon.  He  had  at  first  apparently  Ix^u 

strongly  o])posed  to  these  new  developments  of  the  religious  life 
and  had  remonstrated  with  Hoddridg-e  for  his  more  iniiiiodiute 
sympathy  with  them  ;  AVatts,  however,  lived  to  acknowledoo 
veiy  heartily  his  sense  of  their  usefulness  ;  and  in  an  interview 
with  the  countess,  to  give  her  his  blessing,  when  she  dined  witli 
him  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  Lady  Gardener,  the  widow  of  tlie 
colonel,  and  Dr.  Langford,  the  minister  of  the  AVeigli-lIoise, 
at  the  house  of  Lady  Abney,  he  took  her  hand  aifeetionutelv, 
and  gave  her  his  pastoral  benediction,  expressed  his  thank- 
fulness  for  the  new  workers  who  were  coming  into  tlio  world 
and  the  Church  as  he  was  leaving  it,  and,  referring  to  his  own 
ai)j)roaehing  end,  said,  “  I  bless  God  I  can  lie  down  to  skvp  in 
comfort,  no  way  solicitous  whether  1  wake  in  this  world  or  in 
“  another.”  And  his  end  approached  in  perfect  peace,  full  of 
age  and  hoary  holiness.  To  such  a  life  and  experience  tb 
])r()sp('ct  of  eternity  must  have  been  an  immense  joy.  hr. 
Gibbons,  his  biographer,  saw  much  of  him  during  his  last 
days  ;  and  when  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  to  remove  from  it  no 
more,  until  removed  to  the  grave,  referring  to  his  infirmities, 
and  his  inability  any  longer  to  work,  he  often  repeated  the  text, 
‘‘  Ye  have  need  of  patience,  that  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of 
“  God  ye  may  receive  the  ])romise.”  Lady  Abney  was  his  tender 
friend  and  kind  nurse  to  the  clo.se;  when  he  referred  to  tho  lon^ 
visit  of  thii'ty-six  years  he  had  paid  her,  she  said  “it  was  the 
“shoi’te.st  visit  she  had  (‘ver  1‘eceived.”  It  is  not  true,  as  liis 
so  ofti'ii  been  said,  that  Air.  AVhitfield  was  with  him  on  the  day 


he  died,  ])ro])])ed  his])illow,  and  alino.^t  received  his  dying  head. 
Air.  AVhitfield’s  last  visit  was  some  months  prior  to  thi.s.  Iledud 
TsovemlnT  2oth,  IT  IS,  in  the  seventv-fifth  year  of  his  age.  Ik 
body  was  laid  to  re.st  in  that  place  which  has  received  the 
most  saintly  dust  of  Nonconformity,  where  the  hones  ot 
Dun  van,  and  George  Fox,  and  a  host  of  inferior,  althou"li 


mighty,  spirits  lay  interred, — Dunhill  Ficld.s, — in  the  presence 
of  an  immense  concourse  of  spectators.  To  prevent  the  flattery 
which  h(?  foresaw  might,  in  some  laboured  panegyric,  seek  to 
decorate  his  grave,  he  had  written  his  own  epitaph,  .simply 
reciting  his  name  and  his  pastorate,  with  two  texts  appropriately 
cho.sen,  and  this  was  inscrib(‘d  upon  his  tomb  erected  by  b'f 
John  Jlartopp  and  Lady  Abney;  but  .shortly  after  his  deatli, 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  AVest minster  Ablx\v. 
Another  monument  erected  in  his  chapel  met  with  a  singular 
fate:  some  years  since,  the  chapel  was  pulled  down,  and  all  its 
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properties  sold  off.  John  Astley  ]\rarsdon,  Esq.,  of  Tdscard 
Castlf,  in  riiesliire,  passinof  lliroiicrh  one  of  tlio  London  strn'ts, 
saw  a  inarblo  tablet  inseribed  witli  the  name  of  Dr.  AVatts; 
inquiring  about  its  meaning,  be  found  it  was  tlie  very  tablet 
whieli  liad  been  set  up  behind  liis  puljiit.  lie  pureliased  it  as  an 
interesting  lelic  of  a  man  lor  whom  be  bad  a  great  reverence 
he  took  It  borne  to  bis  residence  in  riicsbire,  and  upon  bis  own 
I  <jrouiid  be  letiieil  ti  ebureb  at  bis  own  expense,  and  there  placed 
the  old  east-aside  monument,  banding  the  ebureb  over 
intrust  to  the  C  ongiegational  body ;  the  inscription  is  tliat 
humble  memorial  which  AVatts  himself  bad  iireiiared,  and  to 
iihicli  A\e  ba\e  lefeired.  In  addition,  however,  to  these,  a  monu- 
Dicntlias  been  raised  to  bis  memorv  in  Southampton,  the  town 
of  his  birth,  and  another  similar  to ‘it,  a  statue  surmount  in  the 
surrounding  tombs,  in  Abney  Jbirk  Cemetery.  It  is  well  known 
that  Matts  bad  little  in  bis  appeaiance  of  the  striking  or  im- 
prossi\e;  in  stature  be  was  scarcely  above  five  fec't  bigb,  vtu-y 
thill,  his  face  veiy  pale,  but  all  bis  likenesses  show  a  nose 
aijuiliiic  and  indicative  of  considerable  ])ower ;  bis  eves  were 
Miiall  and  grey,  but  are  said  to  have  been  very  impressive  and 
piercing.  Once  in  a  London  coffee-bousc',  the  anecdote  is  well 
known,  he  overheard  a  gentleman  remarking  contem])tuousIv 
I  appearance,  “  AVbat,  is  the  great  Dr.  Watts:"” 

Hull  great  presence  of  mind  be  instantly  scribbled  on  a  jihro 
I  01  paper,  and,  with  great  good  bumour,  banded  to  the  gentleman 
the  well-known  linos — 

M  cre  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  ])ole, 

Aiul  grasp  the  ocean  in  a  span, 

I  must  be  nn‘asnre(l  by  niv  soul  ; 

Tlie  mind's  the  standard  oftlie  man. 

This  anecdote  is  understood  to  be  true;  but  if  so,  it  was  ])ro- 
oably  afterwards  wrouglit  into  bis  little  verses  called  false 
greatness,  and  stand  very  well  by  the  side  of  their  comiianioiis, 
especially  tliat  verse— 

Let  a  broa<l  sea  with  golden  sands 
Ibrongh  all  his  meadows  roll  ; 
lie's  but  a  wretch,  with  all  his  lands, 

That  wears  a  narrow  soul. 

And  with  Ibis  often-quoted  anecdote  we  must  close  the  brief 
oocoiint  of  a  man  who  still  deserves  to  retain  a  place  in  the 
affections  of  those  who  reverence  the  exhibition  of  a  life 
•n  iich  high  genius  combiiK'd  with  as  lofty  a  conscientiousness 
^^uincnsc  attainments,  with  a  lowly,  unostentatious  humility. 
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A'^I^NTTE  is  always  fresh  ;  the  story  of  the  city,  “  throned  on  its 
liiindred  isles,”  and  erowned“  with  its  tiara  of  proud  towers,” 
seems  always  new.  The  stranger,  walking  for  the  first  time 
round  the  ^rcat  square  of  8t.  ^Mark’s,  feels  himself  sensibly  in 
eontact  with  a  hoar  antiquity,  feels  himself  touched,  too,  bv a 
tingline^  romance  of  sensations,  which,  so  far  from  yielding  to 
the  cold  arbitration  of  the  understanding  and  the  reason,  rather 
derive  strength  and  energy  from  the  presence  and  perception  of 
indisputable  facts.  AV^itliin  the  scope  of  the  eye,  and  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  few  moments’  walk,  the  lieirlooms  of  shadowy  a;res 
rise  pal])al)ly  before  the  eye.  It  is  not  a  panorama  or  painting 
composed  and  grouped  by  the  fancy  of  the  artist ;  but  here 
visibly  stand  the  memorials  of  many  civilizations,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  many  climes,  the  relics  of  the  Eastern  and  the 
'Western  empires,  Constantinople  and  Rome,  the  Lombard  and 
the  Oriental :  the  pavements  hear  the  relics,  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion  seems  to  hear  square  and  quay  ringing  with  the  shouts 
whi(*h,  in  different  e])ochs,  rose  round  pope  or  em])cror,  doge  or 
king.  AVe  suppose  the  earth  scarcely  has  so  contracted  a  spot 
u])on  which  the  imagination,  without  doing  injustice  to  fact, 
could  call  up  so  j)romptly  such  a  succession  of  thrilling  scenes 
and  exciting  incidents.  Taking  his  chair,  and  sitting  do^ 
amidst  the  bustling,  crowd  ])assing  by,  hurrying  to  and  fro  in 
that  great,  magnificent  marble  drawing-room,  a  strange  succes¬ 
sion  of  events  pl(*asingly  agitate  his  mind  in  the  long  life  of 
the  l.ady  of  tlie  Mediterranean,  the  city  of  the  Fisliennen  of 
the  Rialto.  If  the  stranger  be  simply  interested  in  8ton',in 
the  romance  of  history,  we  know  no  other  spot  so  full  of  this; 
the  great  names  of  Venetian  liistory’  have  each  a  drama  m 
their  lines  ;  romance  is  interwoven  in  the  conqdicatcd  texture 
of  the  tapestry ;  poets  have  known  this,  and  have  been  unable 
to  forbear  seizing  on  the  stories  of  war  and  seige,  diplomacy 
and  statecraft,  for  the  subjects  of  their  pages  ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  stranger  thoughtfully  muses  upon  the  strange 
fate  of  the  city,  noyv,  notwithstanding  all  its  crowds,  in  run^^ 
around  him,  its  doges  vanished,  its  grand  and  costly  pahee 
deserted  and  empty,  excepting  as  the  wayfarer  turns  in  to  tread 
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its  richly  polished  floors,  and  to  gaze  upon  its  long  lines  of 
canvasses,  its  gilded  cornices,  its  marble  busts  ;  if,  wo  Siiy,  the 
straiiji^er  compares  this  fate  with  the  policy  which  j)rociired  such 
(le^ciieration,  its  cunning  and  subtle  political  doctrines  ;  sur- 
vevin^  the  method  by  which  it  became  strong,  and  the  course 
of  doctrine  hy  which  its  strength  became  decline,  weakness,  and 
at  last  political  death,  he  will  receive  such  a  series  of  lessons  as 
arc  scarcely  taught  at  once  on  so  comi)rehensive  and  compendious 
a  scale  by  no  other  nation  or  people.  In  Venice,  political  wis¬ 
dom  and  political  folly  seem  to  be  at  once  upon  so  grand  and 
so  condensed  a  scale;  it  is,  indeed,  the  old  lesson  :  industry  made 
her  what  she  was,  luxury  made  her  what  she  is;  but  between 
these  two — the  rise  and  the  fall — there  lie  so  many  cha])ters, 
there  is  so  much  which  illustrates  and  shows  at  once  the  process 
of  ])ower  and  the  process  of  decline,  we  seem  so  familiar,  so 
readily  and  easily  familiar,  with  every  stage  in  the  story,  tluit,  to 
a  commercial  and  political  people,  it  is  full  of  the  richest  instruc¬ 
tion;  it  is  full  of  animation  and  full  of  warning;  it  is  a  condensed 
cncyclopcxdia  of  political  wisdom.  If  the  stranger  marvels,  as  lie 
must,  that  this  little  spot,  wrested  from  the  Adriatic,  its  piles 
struck  down  into  the  deltas  of  the  estuary,  so  that  its  early  in¬ 
habitants  were  regarded  with  contempt,  as  they  spread  their 
nets,  and  gathered  their  salt,  were  sneered  at  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  kind  of  water-fowl,  fixing  their  nests  upon  the  waves, 
despising  the  allurements  of  the  land,  trading  in  a  lowly  and 
humble  manner  among  the  markets  of  Italy,  along  the  sea- 
coast,  and  up  the  navigable  rivers ;  that  such  a  people  should 
rise  to  hold  an  empire,  the  whole  gorgeous  East,  in  their  grasp, 
throwing  their  sceptre  over  the  most  considerable  states,  feared 
for  their  awful  power,  dreaded  for  their  shrewd  and  secret  ser- 
fx'iitinc  policy,  enriched  by  commerce  with  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  so  that  every  store  of  every  land  poured  its  gifts  through 
Its  palaces ;  if  this  is  marvellous,  not  less  so  is  its  utter  ruin,  so 
that  literally  she  sunk  to  have  “  slaves  for  senators,’’  “  beggars 
“for  nobles,”  and  “  panders  for  a  people,”  a  petty  town  instead 
of  a  Capitol,  its  palaces  crumbling  to  tin*  sliore,  their  avenues 
choked  with  oflal  and  seaweed,  and  still  retaining,  through 
costly  square,  or  strange  winding  walk,  and  secret  way,  the 
ineffaceable  marks  of  old  mediaeval,  commercial,  and  palatial 
?i[andeur  in  costly  marble,  in  the  Byzantine  portico,  and  moorish 
'Window,  now  only  thronged  by  the  feet,  or  giving  light  to  the 
home,  of  beggars.  Such  are  the  impressions  which  infallibly  cross 
^he  mind  as  the  wayfarer  rests  on  liis  journey,  to  meditate  amidst 
these  affecting  marks  of  ancient  majesty  and  modern  meanness, 
The  ground  swarms  with  traditions  and  superstitions,  more 
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or  less  absurd.  Great  was  the  joy,  in  1026,  on  that  day  when 
Barbalano  succeeded  in  landing  the  much-coveted  relies  of  |Nt. 
Saba.  There  had  been  a  niglit  of  storm, — the  rain  fell  in 
torrents ;  but  at  last  the  precious  chest  was  conveyed  to  the 
house  of  Barbalano,  next  to  the  church  of  St.  Antonios ;  it  had 
been  destined  for  another  church,  but  when  they  sought  to 
move  it,  the  bells  of  the  Campanile  set  up  such  a  roar,  and  the 
chest  itself  became  so  immoveably  heavy,  that  it  was  plain  some¬ 
thing  was  amiss,  until  some  one  said,  ‘‘It  is  the  will  of  the 
“  Saviour  of  mankind  that  these  relics  should  rest  in  the  church 
“  of  St.  Antonins  ;  ”  then  the  chest  became  as  light  as  before,  the 
bells  ceased  ringing,  and  over  the  chest  a  dove  with  wings  of 
miraculous  whiteness  was  seen  to  hover,  while  a  miraculous  rose 
of  surpassing  beauty  sprang  up  in  the  garden  of  St.  Aiitonius- 
“  A  sjTnbol,’*  says  the  chronicler,  “  of  that  fairer  flower  which 
“  had  just  been  transplanted  from  Constantinople  to  Venice.” 
But  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  Venice  were  associated  with 
St.  Mark  ;  and  one  story  especially,  as  proving  how  watchful 
the  evangelist  was  over  the  city  which  was  called  by  his  name, 
w^as  an  especial  favourite  :  On  that  piazza  yonder,  a  weather¬ 
beaten  old  sailor,  walking  to  and  fro  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
rain  and  tempest,  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  venerable  figure,  who  said  to  him,  “  I  am  St.  iMurk ;  ferry 
“  me  over  to  St.  Georgio.”  What  were  the  emotions  of  the  old 
man  has  not  been  precisely  told  ;  something  of  fear,  perhaps 
something  of  doubt  about  his  fare.  He,  however,  complied: 
and  there,  at  the  given  point,  they  were  met  by  a  still  more 
robust,  but  equally  venerable  persoiinge,  who  turiud  out  to  be 
St.  George.  The  three  then  proceeded  together,  by  the  desiri' 
of  St.  Mark,  to  lado,  where  they  were  joined  by  St.  Nicholas. 
By  this  time  the  ferryman  had  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
terrors,  and  felt  a  little  confidence  in  his  fares.  The  evangeli't 
bade  him  row  onwards  ;  but  the  waves  were  rough  and  tem¬ 
pestuous.  Onward  they  went,  however,  under  the  pilotage  of 
the  evangelist,  over  the  white  and  foaming  waves,  till  they 
found  themselves  in  the  very  midst  of  a  per  fect  conclave  ot 
demons,  whose  business  that  niglit  it  was  to  blow  up  this  fear¬ 
ful  storm,  and  ])ut  the  city  of  St.  Mark  in  most  imminent 
danger.  The  three  saints,  to  say  nothing  about  the  ancient 
mariner,  were  too  much  for  them,  and  they  put  the  devils  to  a 
signal  and  disgraceful  flight.  At  this  point,  not  waiting  to  be 
rowed  back  again,  St.  Mark  addressed  the  ferryman,  giving  to 
him  a  ring.  “  Take  this,^*  said  he,  “  to  the  doge,  my  procurator- 
f*  and  he,  recognising  my  symbol,  will  recompense  thee  vith 
“five  ducats. The  gondolier,  we  may  well  believe,  was  qnito 
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stupefied,  partly  l)y  the  inarvellous  spectacle  he  had  witnessed, 
and  partly  hy  the  prospect  of  so  rich  a  reward ;  and  when  he 
recovered  his  senses,  his  illustrious  passengers  had  vanished. 
The  ferryman  hastened  home,  got,  it  is  said,  his  reward  ;  but 
this  was  not  all — so  signal  a  circumstance  was  celebrated  hy  an 
annual  festival  in  honour  of  St.  !Mark,  St.  George,  and  St. 
i  Xicholas.  The  story  was  handed  along  tlirough  generations,  and 
m  recited,  with  long-continued  faith,  by  the  domestic  hearth 
and  on  the  piazza,  on  summer  evenings.  Did  it  not  prove 
the  good-will  of  the  preternatural  powers,  guarding  the  city 
from  malignant  influences,  against  the  blinding  whirlwind  and 
the  storm?  Such  is  a  specimen  of  that  legendary  lore  of 
Venice,  which  gave  pride  to  its  citizens,  and  did  not  diminish 
the  nerve  of  its  warriors. 

The  policy  of  the  great  Italian  and  the  great  German  States 
flitfers:  liberty,  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  the  reflection  of 
the  will  of  the  people  in  the  sternness  of  unbending  law,  seem 
to  be  the  characteristic  of  the  latter  ;  secrecy,  nominal  liberty, 
real  slavery,  seem  to  be  that  of  the  former.  Subtlety  and 
cruelty,  a  preference  for  a  maehiavelian  policy,  would  appear  to 
he  the  almost  inborn  necessity  of  the  former ;  it  may  indeed  be 
uidthat  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  despotic  institutions 
Wd  create  the  counteracting  influence  of  secret  associations, 
and  craft  is  a  consequence  arising  from  the  weakness  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  beneath  the  power  of  the  oppressor;  but  the  Italian 
dilates  carried  this  principle  of  cratt  into  all  the  secret  chambers 
and  councils  of  Government ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  wheels  of 
policy  were  to  lie  hidden :  the  Italian  mind  has  delijrhted  in 
subtlety  and  concealment ;  even  for  the  most  obvious  purposes 
the  hidden  w  ay  wms  to  be  preferred  to  the  broad  and  open  path  ; 
and  Venice,  in  her  history,  soon  began  to  illustrate  this  kind  of 
political  turgiversation  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  than  any 
other  of  the  Italian  cities  or  republics.  Through  a  long  course 
olagesa  kind  of  nominal  deference,  indeed,  was  paid  to  free- 
'jom;  the  doge  was  supposed,  by  a  kind  of  graceful  political 
action,  to  be  elected  by  the  ])eople  ;  but  in  reality^  that  which 
^  been  a  popular  election  soon  sunk  into  a  cunning  and  crafty 
^arrangement  witliin  the  liands  of  a  few :  freedom  became  a 
Watchword  most  ludicrously  perverted  from  any  of  the  ideas  we 
^'»>wiate  wdth  the  name,  and  there  arose  the  gloomiest  fabric  of 
real  despotism,  not  merely  as  associated  with  a  republican  insti¬ 
tution,  but  wdth  any  form  of  government  of  which  history  has 
preserved  to  us  the  chronicle.  It  has  been  truly  said,  there  is  no 
parallel  to  that  silent,  mysterious,  inexorable  tyranny.  Sitting 
'Q  this  very  palace  of  St.  Mark’s,  Samuel  Rogers  exclaims  — 
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The  VhdHionif)  of  fit. 

^^  !iat  a  strange,  mysterious  power  was  there, 

^Moving  throngliout,  subtle,  invisible, 

Ami  universal  as  the  air  they  breathed  ' 

A  power  that  never  slumbered,  nor  forgave  ; 

All  eye,  all  ear,  nowhere  and  evervwhere, 

Imtering  the  eloset  anjl  the  saiieUiary, — 

No  j)lace  of  refuge  for  the  doge  himself ; 

Most  present  when  least  thought  of — nothing  dro])t 
In  secret,  when  the  heart  was  on  the  lips, 

Nothing  in  feverish  sleep,  hut  instantlv 
Ohserve<l  and  judged ; — a  power,  that  if  hut  named 
In  casual  converse,  he  it  wliere  it  might, 

'i'he  speaker  lowered  at  once  his  eyes  and  voice. 

And  pointed  upward,  as  to  God  in  heaven. 

^  Tlie  orio:in  of  government  in  a  state  wliere  all  the  people  are 
industrious  is  usually  simple,  and  so  long  as  Venice  was 
mg  upon  her  lagunes,  its  peo])le  oeeupied  in  building  or  "navi, 
gating  small  boats  for  their  neighbours,  rearing  islands  out  of 
those  marshes,  of  whieli  the  most  elevated  in  the  middle 
called  the  Kialto,  the  form  of  government  was  a  pure' federate 
democracy  ;  the  chief  functionary  was  elective,  and  chosen  an- 
nnally,  and  for  two  centuries  this  continued  ;  hut  as  wealtliari 
po])ulatioii  increased,  so,  of  course,  such  an  authority  Ixcame, 
pel  haps,  not  merely  inadeejnate  to  the  necessities  of  the  State, 
hut  it  hc  eaiiK*  also  a  mor(‘  eon.sidci  ahle  object  of  anihin'uii.  It 
^\;i.s  in  the  vcai*  (/.h,  tlu'  tir.st^  cliiof  magistrate*  was  elected  Ir 
lilc,  and  called  the  doge* ;  this  title  was  a  corruption  of 
(  u  \(  ,  and  w  liile*  it  excluded  tlic  ideui  ot*  soveue  igiitv,  it  iiidicateil 
tho  otlice  of  a  huidcT  or  commander  of  iho  peojde.  For  centuries 
t  iis  edliee*  was  held  in  tre'edoui  hv  Its  po.s.sessor ;  its  jiowciswere 
restrained  hy  no  espe'cial  legal  provisions,  while  yet  there  were 
gciioial  assemhiies  which  in  some  measure  jircservcd  t lie  l  aluiice 
ol  tlie  r(])uhlle.  Still  the  city  eoiitiiiued  to  grow  in  we'altli  and 
poimlatioii,  although  those  greuit  events  had  not  yet  transpired, 
out  of  which  grew  the  immense  prowess  of  the  eitv.  It  "as 
iiK'Vitahle  to  such  a  pc'ople  that  a  warlike  spirit  should  be 
rising  111  thcii  midst:  ot  course  there  were  outbreaks,  ohsc  are 
r(‘Volutioiis,  and  disorders;  the  coasts  of  the  little  isles  and  the 

infested  by  pirates;  and  it  was  in  the  year 
«  '  .  ,  mtd  one  ot  the  most  famous  of  the  romances  of  Veuilee  hap 
pi'iied,  throwing  a  strong  light,  to  our  eyes,  on  that  slate  of  the 
young  soemfy.  It  was  an  ancient  usage  in  Yen  ice,  that  every 
y  eai,  on  St.  Mark  s  eve,  twelve  maidens,  endowed  by  the  State, 
should  1>(‘ married  to  their  lovers  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  the 
iip«)s)lo,  at  ( )liv()l(,_tlioy  wore  called  tlio  daughters  ofSt.  Miirk- 
and  this  joyous  occasion  was  a  season  of  great  civic  festivity; 
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the  goii^lolus  Avere  gaily  dccoiatcd  flowers  and  flags,  and, 
tlie  parents  and  kinsldlk  and  liieiids  of  the  couples,  1‘roni 
an  early  hour,  were  skimming  the  canals  ;  the  waters  anel  young 
primeval  islands  were  alive  with  music ;  the  city  on  that  elay 
was  certainly  not  p)rep)ared  lor  rapacity  iind  the  hav  oc  of  war. 
It  seemed  a  favourable  time  to  a  renowned  freebooter,  or  p)irate, 
named  Gaiolo,  with  his  band,  to  conceal  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  ;  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  patriarch,  but  the  extreme  verge  of  the  city, 
and,  ill  the  tenth  century,  almost  uninhabited.  As  the  proces- 
blou  of  the  brides  entered  the  church,  the  pirates  leaped  ashore  ; 
the  rites  had  just  commeiieed,  when  the  church  was  thronged 
with  armed  men  :  they  tore  the  terrilied  girls  from  the  foot  of 
the  altar;  lifting  them  in  their  arms,  they  bore  them  screaming 
or  insensible  away  to  their  boats,  and  instantly  set  sail  for  the 
[Kjit  of  Trieste.  The  doge,  Sanudo  11.,  vv'as  present  at  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  the  act  of  unparalleled  audacity,  however  it  might 
rouse  his  rage  or  astonishment,  did  not  for  a  moment  paralyse 
Lilli.  Followed  by  the  disappointed  lovers,  he  hurried  tlirough 
the  streets,  and  roused  the  people.  There  were  some  vessels 
hdoiiging  to  the  corporation  of  trunk-makers.  In  the  ])arisli  of 
tliauta  Maria  F'ormosa,  lying  idle  ;  tluw  were  instantly  olfered  to 
the  chief  magistrate  and  his  companions :  the  lovers  grasped 
the  oars  with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight 
mthc  track  of  the  ravishers  ;  their  knowledge  and  dexterity  on 
I  their  own  waters  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  [lirates’ ;  tiny 
j  speedily  overtook  them.  The  contest  was  long,  sharj),  and  saii- 
gaiiiary,  but  the  vengeance  was  complete — scarcely  a  pirate 
^■aped;the  girls  were  all  brought  back  in  triumph,  the  lestivi- 
ties  were  resumed,  and  all  the  marriages  completed  that  evening. 
This  circumstance  became  a  great  tradition  in  Venice.  The 
hrides  of  Venice  is  at  once  one  of  thebi'st  known  incidents  of  its 
Listuiy  and  its  ceremonies  for  many  ages  ;  as  this  day  came 
J^^und,  the  doge  vv’eiit  in  procession  to  the  p)arish  of  Santa  ^larla 
toriuosa,  where  he  received  a  hos])itable  welcome  from  the 
^ruiik-inakers,  and  was  presented  with  two  bottles  of  malmsey, 
two  oranges,  and  two  hats,  in  commemoration  of  some  conversa¬ 
tion  between  the  doge  and  the  trunk-makers  on  the  day  of  the 
^■'oiit.  As  to  the  Brides  of  Venice,  the  daughters  of  the  re- 
puhlic,  they,  in  the  course  of  ages,  became  more  abundantly 
?lorilic(l  by  the  tradition,  so  that,  a  writer  in  the  thirteenth  ceii- 
tiiry  tells  us  how  that  in  his  time,  they  were  accustomed  to  wear 
Nd  crowns  set  with  pirecious  stones,  and  eloaks  of  clotli  of  gold, 
'mle  all  the  guests,  at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  were  libcTally 
^^tertuined  with  wine  and  sweetmeats. 
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But  during  these  years,  from  that  early  period  of  primeval 
government,  oligarchical  principles  were  developing  thenis(lve< 
in  the  city :  great  families  were  rising  impatient  alike  of  tlio 
popular  voices  and  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign  or  cliief  mafri- 
trate.  It  is  remarkahle  to  notice,  as  llaru  has  pointed  out, Low 
some  of  these  strong  families^  whose  names  constantly  appear  in 
the  history  of  Venice,  and  descendants  from  which  were  to  L  ■ 
found  in  the  city  when,  about  forty  years  since,  he  publisLod 
his  history,  represent  those  who  were  among  the  early  refuge^, 
who,  in  th(3  tifteenth  century,  laid  the  foundation  of  its  power— 
QftrOf  Faliet'Oy  Movo,  Fosco,  and  Danlo.  From  such  men  as 
these  emanated  those  designs  which,  in  the  thirteenth  centurv, 
altogether  changed  the  cliaracter  of  the  Venetian  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  it  was  brought  about,  too,  as  such  changes  must  usually 
be  brought  about,  l)y  the  weakness,  the  folly,  and  licentiousness 
of  one  r(‘igning  doge,  and  the  mistaken  strength,  the  religious 
weakness  of  another.  Sanudo  IV.  was  one  of  those  wild  and  un¬ 
disciplined  princes,  in  whom  there  seemed  to  shine  some  fitful 
gleams  of  strength  or  wisdom,  mingled  with  all  that  rou^t> 
and  outrages  a  people ;  it  was  in  his  day  that  a  rampant  multi¬ 
tude,  maddened  by  a  long  course  of  oppression,  tramped  throu;:li 
the  square  of  St.  Mark,  clamouring  for  vengeance,  and  thirstin': 
for  blood.  Unable  to  break  through,  or  obtain  possession  of 
him,  the  mob  set  fire  to  the  buildings  in  the  immediate  nii;4 
bourhood  of  the  palace  ;  churches  were  soon  reduced  to  asliu: 
the  flames  touched  the  chapel  of  St.  Mark  ;  at  last  they  broke 
through  the  columns  of  smoke  upon  the  building  itself ;  then  the 
lost  and  fated  prince  was  seen  rushing  out  of  St.  Mark’s  chapel, 
with  his  little  infant  in  his  arms,  crouching  before  a  group  in 
which  he  recognised  a  few  of  his  friends.  But  the  multitude, 
who  had  hated  the  despot,  both  hated  and  despised  the  suppliant, 
and  the  daggers  of  the  emraged  men  were  speedily  in  the  brea.'t? 
of  the  criminal  father  and  the  innocent  child.  Fora  long  cours? 
of  exacting  cruelties  and  tyrannies,  the  passions  of  the  multitude, 
in  this  year  of  976,  exacted  a  vengeance  in  w  hich  three  hundred 
houses  wxre  burnt,  the  churches  of  St.  Teodoroand  Santa  )lana 
Jubenigo,  and  the  ducal  palace  and  St.  Mark’s  chapel,  were  per¬ 
fectly  destroyed.  This  was  one  of  the  circumstaiicc.s  wbiek 
]  recipitated  a  change  in  the  prerogatives  of  the  doge. 
was  another,  of  a  very  different  kind,  which  gave  a  drift  in  tk 
same  direction  :  the  new  doge,  Orseolo,  w  as  a  man  of  high  and 
amiable  character,  and  his  reign  was  characterized  by  a  larg' 
liberality  to  the  republic,  from  his  large  wealth;  he  it  v, ’as  who 
restored  St.  Mark’s,  upon  a  far  more  magnificent  .scale;  hut  to 
him  came,  one  evening,  a  most  singular  visitor,  in  the  lartmt 


Guarini,  superior  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  of  Cusano,  in 
Gascony.  The  visit  of  the  monk  was  apparently  accidental ;  he 
desired* to  see  the  new  temple  and  slirine  of  St.  Mark.  The  do^o 
and  bis  visitor  held  such  conversations  with  each  otlier  that  in 
mutual  agreement  and  sympathy  they  blent  in  their  views  of  the 
superior  happiness  and  bliss  of  a  monastic  life  to  troubled  and 
pensive  minds,  so  tliat  the  doge  determined  in  twelve  months  to 
lav  aside  his  office ;  the  abbot  was  then  to  come  for  him,  and 

ibear  his  illustrious  friend  to  his  monastic  retreat.  The  doge 
said  nothing  of  his  intentions  to  any  creature  save  one  who  was 
to  share  his  seclusion.  Ilis  wife,  the  Lady  Felicita,  had  already 
enrolled  herself  among  the  nuns  of  San  Zaccaria ;  so  by  mid¬ 
night  the  fugitive  crossed  the  canal,  galloped  across  the  country, 
reached  his  destination  in  safety,  and  for  nineteen  years  con- 
I  tinned  in  the  cloister,  living,  it  is  said,  long  enough  to  repent 

I  the  vow  he  had  so  hastily  made  to  Father  Guarini.  The  follies 
of  the  good  are  sometimes  not  less  mischievous  than  those  of  the 
i  evil,  and  a  circumstance  like  this  tended  to  suggest  the  necessity 
for  some  change  in  the  relations  of  the  doge  ;  hence  came  from 
the  weakness  of  the  chief  governor  that  strong  and  steady  under¬ 
current  which  set  in,  adverse  to  that  popular  election,  which 
it  was  said  had  erred  so  grossly  in  the  election  of  the  sovereigns, 
and  so  gave  a  pretext  for  that  tendency  to  aristocracy,  in  wliose 
hand,  represented  by  the  few  strong  nobles  of  Venice,  the  doge 
was  to  be  a  cypher  and  a  tool,  or  to  find  himself,  in  the  event  of 
his  seeking  to  resist  their  authority,  broken  on  the  wheel  of  their 
machinations. 

The  student  of  history,  with  some  considerable  interest,  in¬ 
quires  how  came  about  that  strange  subtlety  of  despotic  espionage 
and  tyranny  to  which  we  have  referred  ?  that  singular  college 
of  State,  superior  to  all  the  citizens,  superior  to  the  doge  himself  i' 
the  marvellous  subtlety  of  the  three  State  inquisitors,  and  the 
dreaded  ten  ?  and  indeed  it  is  not  by  rapid  and  ordinary  reading 
any  student  will  arrive  at  a  comprehension  either  of  the  origin 
of  the  system,  or  its  working  :  a  more  complicated  scheme  of 
election  and  of  government  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive,  lly  the 
year  12G9,  the  election  of  the  doge  had  been  brought  to  a  pro¬ 
cess  wdiich  JJaru  has  given  in  certain  Italian  rhymes,  which 
have  been  rendered  into  the  following  English  doggerel,  exactly 
representing  its  curious  method  : — 


From  the  Council’s  nomination 
Tliirty  meet ;  nine  keep  their  station  : 
Forty  next  hy  these  are  chosen, 

AVlio,  by  lot,  become  a  dozen. 

Five  and  twenty  then  combine 
To  produce  another  nine ; 
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Hence  are  five  and  forty  given, 

Wlio,  diminished  to  eleven, 

Are  by  forty-one  succeeded  ; 

Of  whose  final  votes  are  needed  ‘ 

Five  and  twenty  to  create  I 

Tlie  presiding  magistrate, 

Tlie  serene,  by  whom  elected  ; 

Thus  our  statutes  are  protected. 

To  express  it  in  more  plain  language,  in  1250,  during  tlie  reign 
of  Mureno  Morosini,  it  was  arranged  that  the  choice  of  the 
doge,  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  should  be  balloted  for, 
in  mucli  the  same  way  as  previously  had  been  adopted  in  all 
the  elections  for  inferior  positions,  by^  a  system  of  cajolery  and 
bribery.  The  power  liad  been  filched  from  the  people,  although 
certain  privileges  liad  been  confjrred  upon  them,  not  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  character,  by  wliich  tliey  had  been  kept  in  good  humour; 
an  unlimited  right  of  fishing  and  fowling  had  been  conferred 
upon  the  whole  body^  of  the  citizens ;  some  of  the  more  con¬ 
siderable  had  the  honour  conferred  upon  them  of  dining  an¬ 
nually'  with  the  doge,  of  attaching  his  Fellucca  to  the  Hucentaur, 
on  the  occasion  of  great  processions.  The  nobles  were  clipping 
the  wings  of  the  executive,  and  reducing  their  fellow-citizens 
really  to  the  condition  of  cy'phers.  Thus,  for  the  election  of  the 
doge,  the  number  of  gilded  balls  was  thirty,  of  which  the  drawers 
were  rc'duced  by  a  second  raffle  to  nine ;  of  these,  four  nominated 
five  electors  each,  and  five  four  each,  making  in  the  whole 
forty'  electors,  whom  a  third  lottery'  cut  down  to  twelve,  each  of 
whom  named  two  electors,  save  the  first,  who  appointed  three ; 
thus  twenty'-five  were  called  out,  from  whom  a  fourth  rattle  se¬ 
lected  nine,  each  of  whom  named  five,  in  all  forty'-fivc  ;  hut  these 
were  reduced  by'  a  fifth  ballot  to  eleven,  of  whom  eight  chose 
four  each,  and  the  remainder  three  each,  so  that  the  final  result 
was  forty'-one,  who,  upon  being  confirmed  by'  the  great  council, 
proceeded  to  elect  a  doge  by'  a  majority'  of  suffrages,  which  was 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  twenty'-five.  No  member  of  the 
great  council  under  thirty  y'ears  of  age  could  vote  on  this 
occasion  ;  the  sons,  brothers,  and  nephews  of  the  new  doge  had 
to  quit  government  during  his  life ;  he  also  sunk  to  a  nonen¬ 
tity',  excepting  that  he  had  the  initiative  in  deliberation ;  dis¬ 
patches  were  written  in  his  name,  but  all  letters  from  foreign 
courts  had  to  be  delivered  by  him  unopened  to  the  senate ;  m 
fact,  he  became,  as  has  been  said,  a  kind  of  ducal  lord  mayor 
for  life;  but  the  real  power  of  administering  justice  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  council  of  forty';  the  senate  consisted  of  sixty,  a 
number  considerably  increased  in  later  y'ears.  The  most  fearful 
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Item  of  the  administration  was  in  the  power  of  the  Ten  ;  their 
influence  was  vast,  and  eventually  tliey  formed  an  arbitrary 
inquisitorial  tribunal,  the  standing  tyraiiicide  of  Venice  :  they 
excluded  the  council  of  forty  from  the  investigation  of  all 
treasonable  charges.  They  impiiivd,  they  judged,  tliev  punished, 
savs  Mr.  llallam,  according  to  what  they  called  a  reason  of 
state;  the  public  never  dared  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into  tlie 
awful  mystery  shrouding  their  proceedings  ;  the  accused  was 
often  never  heard,  never  confronted  with  his  accusers  ;  the  con¬ 
demnation  was  secret,  the  punishment  undivulged.  Tliey  had 
their  informers  infesting  every  order  and  rank  of  society ; 
through  their  informers  they  observed  everything  with  the 
eye  of  an  argus,  and  through  monks,  prostitutes,  gondoliers, 
and  domestic  servants  thev  had  channels  of  coinmuuication  and 
eontldeiitial  intercourse  with  every  kind  and  order  of  society. 
Mr.  Roscoe  ventures  rather  severely  to  call  in  (piestion  the 
authenticity  of  the  results  of  the  elaborate  investigations  of 
M.  Darn  into  the  secret  archives  of  Venice,  but  if  in  some  par¬ 
ticulars  his  information  mav  be  re<i:arded  as  unsustaiiied  and 
inauthentic,  we  apprehend  it  is  impossible  to  set  aside  tlic 
character  of  that  nefarious  tribunal.  It  is  true  that  where 
becreev  and  terror  were  the  chief  elements  at  work,  little  could 
be  known ;  but  that  little  is  abundantly  sulHcient,  and  one 
author  speaks  the  simple  truth  when  he  says,  “  The  statutes  of 
“the  Venetian  inquisition  of  state,  now  exposed  to  the  public 
“eye,  exceed  every  other  product  of  human  wickedness,  in 
“premeditated,  deliberate,  systematic,  unmixed,  uiidissembled 
“flagitiousness.’’  The  functions  of  iltc  were  exercised  by 
a  still  more  dreaded  cluster,  if  that  were  possible — the  Three 
inquisitors  of  state  chosen  by  the  Ten,  from  their  number,  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  business;  their  functions  were  exer¬ 
cised  for  twelve  months,  and  their  power  extended  over  every 
individual  of  the  state,  including  even  the  Ten  themselves : 
cither  of  the  Three,  in  his  own  person,  might  take  all  steps  pre¬ 
paratory  to  judgment,  although  that  judgment  could  only  bo 
pronounced  by  the  Three  ;  the  penalties  were  left  entirely  to 
their  own  descretion,  and  extended  to  death,  either  by  private 
cr  public  execution  ;  the  citations  were  issued  in  the  name  of 
the  Ten,  the  Three  were  altogether  unknown.  Every  process  of 
the  tribunal  was  to  be  preserved  secret,  and  a  casket,  of  whicli 
each  of  the  Three  by  turns  kept  the  key,  was  the  depository  of 
!ill  their  fearful  secrets.  To  taunt  a  person  with  being  a  spy  of 
this  awful  court  was  a  high  criihe ;  should  he  happen  to  be  so, 
the  person  so  naming  tlie  accused  was  instantly  arrested, 
tortured  until  he  revealed  by  what  process  he  arrived  at  his 
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knowledge,  and  afterwards  punished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
tribunal.  These  spies  especially  haunted  the  stops  of  the 
nobles  ;  tliey  tried  tlieir  faithfulness  by  bribes,  as  from  a  foreign 
ambassador,  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the  council :  if  he  resisted 
the  temptation,  but  did  not  immediately  denounce  the  over¬ 
ture,  his  name  was  registered,  in  a  book  called  Libra  so-s/r  fh]  the 
book  of  sighs  ;  he  was  to  be  henceforth  most  carefully  watched. 
Freedom  of  speech  or  debate  was  limited,  even  conversation 
■was  restrained;  a  noble  guilty  of  indiscretion  of  speech  was 
to  be  twice  admonished,  on  the  third  offence  to  be  prohibittd 
from  appearing  in  the  public  streets  or  council  for  two  years; 
if  he  proved  disobedient,  or  offended  again,  he  was  to  h 
drowned  as  incorrigible.  So  for  a  number  of  ages  all  A^ene* 
tiaii  societv  was  insecure.  Among  all  the  higher  orders  of  the 
citizens,  especially,  this  espionage  spread  out.  Without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  offence  for  wdiich  he  had  been  arrested,  a  citizen 
might  find  himself  immured  for  three  years  in  that  terrible 
range  of  apartments  through  which  we  wound  our  way  a  short 
time  since,  called  the  Piombi,  under  the  leads,  prisons  extend¬ 
ing  through  the  u])per  part  of  the  palace,  as  the  more  doomed, 
and  yet  more  dreadful  dungeons  extended  beneath,  beneatli  the 
llridge  of  Sighs,  beneath  the  waters  of  the  canal.  Drowning 
seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  punishment  of  the  tribunal;  a 
statute  declared,  that  when  death  w’as  considered  necessary,  it 
was  desirable  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  open  display"  in  a  public 
execution,  and  therefore  the  malefactor  was  privately  drowned 
ill  the  Canale  OrfanOy 

Tliat  drowning:  place,  where  never  net  was  thrown, 

iSuiuiner  or  winter — death  the  penalty  : 

Ami  w  here  a  secret,  once  deposited. 

Lay  till  the  waters  should  give  u])  their  dead. 

Those  who  were  accused,  and  had  fallen  within  the  clutches  of 
the  tribunal,  yet  escaped  condemnation — a  very  rare  event— 
were  never  ac(juitted,  never  obtained  their  release  by  a  dimt 
sentence ;  the  jailor  entered  the  cell  with  a  surly  rebuke, 
“  W^liat  are  you  doing  there  Y  out  with  you !  and  so,  with 
such  precipitation  as  we  may  conceive,  the  happy  creature 
started  about  his  business.  In  this  way  Venice  fancied  sbe 
preserved  her  power ;  thus  it  was  supposed  the  city  was  shieldeu 
from  the  dangers  of  corres})ondence  with  foreign  spies  aud 
powers,  or  from  the  efforts  which  braver  spirits  might  make  at 
iiome,  to  shake  off  the  intolerable  opjiression. 

We  are  to  seek  in  the  circumstances  w'e  have  mentioned  lar 

those  causes  which  led  to  the  famous  tragcxly  of  Marino  f  ahero- 
Wending  his  w’ay  through  the  splendid  gallery  in  the  dog»‘^ 
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palace,  tlic  wanderer  eomes  upon  that  vacant  frame  with  the 
black  curtain  and  tlic  inscription,  unreadable  from  the  floor, 
although  the  faded  golden  letters  may  be  distinctly  enough  de¬ 
scried  ill  Latin,  “  This  is  the  place  of  ^larino  Faliero,  beheaded 
“for  his  crimes.”  The  story  of  the  Old  Doge  is  not  so  splendid 
as  that  which  appears  through  the  ])assionate,  highly  wrought, 
and  magiiiticent  verse  of  liyron.  The  ambition  of  the  ])rinee, 
his  pride,  and  love  of  power,  were  irritated  by  that  slavery  to 
which  the  then  young  oligarchy  had  reduced  the  dogate  ;  but  in 
his  efforts  either  to  liberate  himself  or  the  people,  he  cannot  be 
rcffarded  as  exhibiting  any  very  high  or  admirable  traits  of  cha- 
racter.  Late  in  life  he  had  married  a  very  young  and  lovely 
woman  ;  not  a  breath  of  scandal  had  ever  tarnished  her  reputa¬ 
tion.  A  young  noble,  but  of  poor  estate,  was  in  love  with  a 
lady,  an  attendant  upon  the  dogaressa  ;  and  presuming  upon  her 
favour,  he  ventured  upon  some  improprieties,  for  which  the  doge 
ordered  his  immediate  exclusion.  The  command  was  instantly 
obeyed  ;  but  upon  his  way’  through  the  great  council  chamber  he 
wrote  on  tlie  doge’s  chair,  “  Marino  Faliero,  husband  of  the 
“  lovely  wife  ;  he  keeps  her,  and  others  kiss  her.”  It  was  a 
mean,  dastardly’,  and  unmanly  revenge,  for  it  involved  not  only 
a  woman,  but  a  perfectly  innocent  and  blameless  one.  The 
doge  was  in  a  fuiy,  of  course ;  the  young  man  was  arrested,  and 
sc'iitenced  to  two  inontLs’  imjnisonment,  and  banishment  for 
twelve  months  ;  but  the  excited  and  irritable  old  man  thought 
he  should  have  been  ignominiously  hanged,  or  at  any  rate  per¬ 
petually  banished.  The  day  after  tlie  sentence  had  been  piissed, 
an  admiral  appealed  to  the  doge  for  redress  on  account  of  an  in¬ 
sult  he  had  received  from  a  noble,  and  the  pitulent  old  man 
replied,  “AV^hat  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  for  theef  think  upon 
“  the  shameful  words  which  have  been  written  concerning  me 
“by  that  ribald  Michael  St  eno  ;  see  how  the  forty  respect  my 
“person.^’  Then  the  admiral  rej)lied,  “My  Lord  Duke,  if  you 
“wish  to  make  y’ourself  a  prince,  and  cut  all  these*  men  to  [)ieces, 
“I  have  the  heart;  if  you  do  but  help  me,  you  may  punish  them 
“all.”  And  so  the  scheme  was  laid,  a  conference  was  called, 
and  sixteen  or  seventeen  leaders,  at  the  liead  of  parties  epute 
unaware  of  the  ])urpuse  which  called  them  together,  were  to 
make  allrays  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  city,  to  give  the  doge  a 
pretext  for  ringing  at  a  certain  hour  the  gn'at  bell  of  the  Cam¬ 
panile,  this  was  sure  to  call  together  all  the  nobles,  and  th(‘n 
these  sixteen  or  seventeen,  w'ith  their  Ibllowers,  were  to  rush 
through  St.  M  ark’s,  and  munh'i*  the  nobles  as  they  came;  lln^ 
"ork  being  done,  Alarino  Faliero  was  to  be  proclaimeil  liord  of 
Venice.  Tlie  scheme  was  so  well  laid  that  although  a  month 
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C‘lapsG(l  before  the  design  was  to  be  put  in  execution,  it  never 
transpin'd,  and  it  iniglit  liave  been  consummated,  l)ut  for  one  of 
those  little  circumstances  which  seem  like  accidents  in  such 
events  :  one  of  the  conspirators,  named  Jleltramo,  desired  to 
save  the  life  of  a  i)atron,  named  Jnoni ;  he  called  ui)on  liiin,  and 
besought  him  to  remain  at  homo  the  whole  of  to-morrow.  Lioni 
astonished  at  the  recpiest,  probably  by  some  such  force  as  bvron 
has  imagined,  wrung  from  him  the  whole  of  the  pai-ticulaVs of 
the  treason,  lleltramo  was  secured,  Lioni  called  a  few  friends 
together,  ami  these  again  called  the  heads  of  the  different 
magistracies.  The  ring-leaders  were  seized,  and  denounc(Hl  before 
the  doge  seems  even  to  have  been  aware  of  tlie  failure  of  the 
scheme;  the  difficulty  was  in  what  way  to  deal  with  him;  there 
was  no  provision  in  law  for  such  a  crime  as  that  with  wliicli  he 
stood  charged.  The  ten  called  for  a  council  of  twenty  nobles, 
and  this  body,  so  pronij)tly  constituted,  sent  for  the  doge;  he 
was  in  his  palace,  in  entire  ignorance,  how  the  matter  stood,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  courtiers.  The  sentence  was  speedy;  it  was 
ordered  lhat  Marino  baliero,  being  convicted  of  conspiring 
“against  the  constitution,  sliould  be  taken  to  the  head  of  the 
“  grand  staircase  of  Nt.  Mark’s,  and  there,  being  strip[)cd  of  the 
“ducal  boniu't  and  otlier  emblems  of  his  dignitv,  should  bo  deca¬ 
pitated.  ilie  officer  in  charge  shows  the  traveller  a  dungeon 
beneath  the  Jlridgo  of  Sighs,  which  he  describes  as  tliut  of 
I’aliero.  there  is  no  j)robablity  that  it  is  so.  Arrest,  condcinna- 
tion,  and  death  followed  each  other  very  swiftly,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terim  he  seems  to  have  been  confined  in  his  own  state  apart¬ 
ments.  He  was  executed  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  following  that  which  had  been  iirranged  for  the  giving 
effect  to  the  conspiracy — Friday,  April  17th,  13oo.  ifo  was 
conducted  from  his  own  apartments,  under  guard;  to  the  great 
council-room.  Ihe  tribunal  which  had  condemned  him  formed 
a  circle  round  him,  and  escorted  him  with  dignitv  and  even  ap¬ 
parent  respect,  to  the  spot  selected  for  execution.  Outside  the 
gates  an  immense  mass  of  people  had  congregated  to  witness  the 
sp('ctacle.  Tlie  scene  was  widely  different  to  that  described  by 
Hyron  ;  so  far  from  pouring  out  the  ])assionate  rhapsody  which 
Hyron  has  put  into  his  moutli,  he  implored  the  forgiveness  of 
his  count ryimui,  and  extolled  the  ecpiity  of  his  sentence.  Fn- 
crowned,  disrobed,  a  black  caj)  was  substitutc'd  for  the  hinta, 
a  black  cloak  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  he  laid  his  head  on  tlie 
block,  and  a  stroke  severed  it  from  the  bodv.  He  had  been  a 
gn'af  soldi(‘r,  and  a  gr(‘at  statesman,  and  yet  died  thus  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven.  Tlirce  centuries  after,  his  remains  were 
discovered  by  some  labourers  in  a  stone  tomb  in  the  church  of 
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St.  Giovanni,  to  wliioli  tliev  were  borne  witliont  any  mark  of 
pomp.  A  skeleton  was  found  witli  tlie  skull  placed  betwetui  tiie 
knees,  and  a  lialf-etfaced  inseription  made  it  plain  that  these 
were  the  bones  of  Marino  Faliero. 

Lord  Hyron,  in  his  tragedy,  reminds  us  of  the  dark  fate  whieh 
bad  often  doj.^j^ed  the  steps  of  the  doi^es  ;  of  the  lirst  tifty,  live 
abdicated,  live  were  banished,  with  their  eyes  put  out,  Hve  were 
massacred,  and  nine  deposed  ;  so  that  nineteen  out  of  tifty  lost 
the  throne  by  violence,  besides  two  who  fell  in  battl(\  This 
was  lonj^  before  the  reii^n  of  -Marino  Faliero.  Andred  Dandolo 
died  of  vexation,  Marino  Faleiro  perished  as  we  have  described, 
the  {jreat  and  venerable  Fosciiri,  one  of  the  successors  of  Faleiro, 
had  to  behold  his  darling  son  repeatedly  tortured  and  banished; 
at  last,  he  was  deposed,  and  died  brrakino^  a  blood-vessel,  caused 
really  by  a  broken  heart,  as  he  heard  the  bell  of  St.  Mark’s  toll 
for  the  election  of  his  successor.  These  were  not  the  oidy  in¬ 
stances  which  seemed  to  give  a  doubtful  s])lendour  to  the  long 
succession  of  the  dlgnitied  doges.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
names  which  shine  out  with  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  espe¬ 
cially  associated  with  lavicious  magnilicence,  like  that  of 
Michicli  II.,  until  whose  day  the  city  at  night  was  in  entire 
obscurity  and  darkness,  but  who  lirst  illuminated  by  small 
twinkling  lamps  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  and  so  devised  a 
method  to  struggle  with  the  gloom.  Sebastiano  Ziani  was 
aimtlier  of  those  early  and  splendid  doges.  There  was  a  curious 
tradition  in  his  family,  that  it  ow('d  its  foundation  to  a  cow  of 
massive  gold discovered  among  the  ruins  ol‘ an  old  t('mplo  in  the 
city;  the  descendants  accpiired  tlu^  ri'putation  of  Ix'ing  the 
richest  1‘amily  in  the  rei)ublic,  and  when  any  one  wislu'd  to  give 
the  idea  of  enormous  possessions  it  Ix'came  j)roverbial  to  say, 
“Such  an  one  has  the  cow  (jf  Ziani.”  Ih’obablv  this  story  is  the 
exact  parallel  of  Whittington  and  his  cat.  Indeed,  splendour 
may  be  the  rule  of  the  dog(‘’s  dignity,  but  not  the  less  was 
misery  the  rule  ;  and  in  the  liistory  of  Venice  we  are  able,  with 
Ihchard, 

“  To  sit  upon  tlie  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  fates  of  kings.” 

The  conduct  of  the  Ten  in  tlic  affair  of  Marino  Feleiro,  can 
only  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of  firm  and  even-handed  justice, 
an  a^  t  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  the  state,  and  essential  to  the 
dignity  of  the  executive ;  such  is,  liowever,  far  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  we  can  give  to,  wc  will  not  say,  all  tlieir  domestic  adminis- 
|ration ;  their  great  state  trials  were  often  marked  by  depths  of 
mju.stice  and  cruelty,  even  to  those  men  who  had  been  the  savi¬ 
ours  of  the  state.  We  can  quite  believe  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
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selfish  olip^archy  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  great  citizen  to  such  a 
height  of  uncpiestioned  power  that  his  influence  should  become 
dangerous ;  in  the  ducal  palace  the  visitor  still  sees  the  place  of 
the  fearful  fatal  lion^s  mouth  into  which  were  dropped  the  ini- 
j)oachments  and  charges,  no  doubt  often  the  cowardly  assassina¬ 
tions  of  character,  from  motives  of  private  revenge  ;  hut  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  oligarchy,  a  lion’s  mouth  yawned  at  the 
corner  of  every  street,  after  the  fashion  of  our  pillar  post  boxes 
now,  to  receive  anonymous  information  for  the  inquisitors  of 
state;  these  anonxmious  charges  often  struck  at  the  most 
famous  Venetian  commanders  or  generals.  What  a  story  is 
that  of  the  great  Francisco  Carmagnola  !  Among  the  traj^edies 
of  Venice  which  have  been  wrought  into  dramatic  form,  how  is 
it  that  this,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  illustrative,  has  never 
received  from  any  English  poet,  we  believe,  that  lionour  y  al¬ 
though  the  reader  of  Kobert  Erowning’s  ‘‘Luria”  sees,  in  a 
story  growing  out  of  Florentine  romance,  something  of  those 
same  motives  which  meet  us  in  the  tragedy  of  Carmagnola;  and 
^lanzoni,  in  a  drama  we  have  never  seen,  has  warmly  vindicated 
the  innocence  of  the  illustrious  victim  of  Venetian  jealousy. 
Carmagnola  had  been  a  poor  boy,  the  child  of  rustic  labourers. 
In  his  youngest  days  he  had  kept  sheej)  in  the  fields  ;  he  must 
soon,  however,  have  exchanged  his  crook  for  a  sword,  and  from 
the  lowest  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  armies  of  Facino  Cane,  one 
of  the  most  jK)werful  princes  in  Italy,  to  the  head  of  Ids  army. 
In  that  post  of  honour  the  herdsman’s  child  accumulated  anim* 
mense  fortune;  rose  to  high  rank  ;  contracted  a  splendid  marri¬ 
age;  laid  the  foundations  of  a  magnificent  palace  in  Milan; 
conquered  for  Milan,  Erescia,  Genoa,  and  Forli.  He  became 
the  governor  of  Genoa.  The  unreasonable  suspicion  of  Milan 
sought,  however,  not  unnaturally,  considering  what  Italian 
cities,  states,  and  governments  were,  to  prevent  his  further  at¬ 
tainment  to  power.  E.seaping  from  Genoa,  unable  to  return  to 
!Milan,  tlu're  was  one  otluu*  stronger  state  to  which  he  was  able 
to  tle(‘,  and  which  was  only  too  willing  to  receive  the  prt'sence 
and  service  s  of  .so  remarkable  and  illustrious  a  man.  How  tar 
the  snsj)ieions  of  the  r(‘j)nblic  were  justiticHl,  probably,  can  never 
l>o  known.  For  some  years  he  appeared  to  continue  high  m 
favour  and  honour.  He  became  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  of  the  republic  ;  the  destinies  of  Venice,  seemed  for  good 
or  for  evil,  all  but  in  the  hands  of  one  whose  father  was  a  poor 
sh(‘j)herd  and  ignorant  villager.  He  liad  served  Venice  well; 
but  in  affairs  both  with  Florence  and  Milan,  it  seemed  he  was 
somewhat  too  slow  for  the  wishes  of  the  republic.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  treasonable  intercourse  with  other  powers,  with  acting 
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atrainst  the  interest  of  Venice.  The  secretary  of  the  Ten  was 
commissioned  to  wait  upon  him  in  liiscanip,  bearing  tlic  follow¬ 
ing  letter: — “The  prudent  and  circumspect  ])erson,  Giovani 
“Palmpero,  our  secretary,  has  been  charged  by  us  (/>.  the  Ten) 
“to  speak  about  certain  matters  to  your  magniticence,  wherefore 
“be  pleased  to  repose  in  him  the  faith  you  would  give  to  our- 
“  selves.”  lie  instantly  fell  into  the  snare,  and  starte  d  with  the 
secretary  for  Venice.  Ihissing  through  Padua,  ho  was  received 
with  the  highest  military  honours  by  the  authorities.  In 
Venice,  eight  nobles  were  waiting  to  receive  him,  and  conduct 
him  to  the  ducal  palace  ;  then  the  secretary  vanished  ;  all  the 
|iersoiial  followers  of  Cannagnola  were  turned  back,  with 
the  announcement  that  their  master  would  dine  with  the  doge, 
and  come  home  after  dinner.  But  the  eight  still  waited  upon 
him.  As  they  conducted  him  through  room  Jifter  room,  his  sus¬ 
picions  began  to  be  aroused  when  he  found  every  door  carefully 
closed  after  them.  Presently  he  inquired  for  the  doge:  he  was  told 
he  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  could  not  receive  him  till  to¬ 


morrow.  lie  turned  with  impatience  to  retrace  his  stej)s,  say¬ 
ing,  “  The  hour  is  late  ;  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home.”  Jly  this 
time  he  had  arrived  at  that  corridor  which  leads  to  the  prison. 
One  of  the  nobles  arrested  his  progress,  saying,  “  This  way,  my 
“lord.”  “But  that  is  not  the  right  way,”  said  he.  “  Perfectly, 
“so,”  was  the  answer  ;  and  at  this  moment  the  guards  appeared 
surrounded  him,  and  pushed  him  into  the  corridor.  The  last 
words  he  was  heard  to  utter  then  were,  “  I  am  lost ;  ”  and  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  escaped  him.  lie  was  spec'dily  brought  tosujli 
a  trial  as  was  vouchsafed  by  tin  Ten  in  such  casts.  A  special 
committee  was  appoiutt‘d,  consisting  of  the  thrt*e  chiefs  of  the 
len,  the  three  iinpiisitors  of  the  Ten,  a  privy  councillor,  and 
two  drogadors.  It  can  scarcely  be  believt'd  that  such  a  man 
was  put  to  the  (picstion  ;  hut  as  one  of  his  arms  had  betui  frac¬ 
tured  in  the  service  of  tin*  rc|)ublic,  the  committee  objt'cted  to 
the  Use  of  the estrapade.  It  is  said  a  confession  was  wrung  tVom 
him  by  the  application  of  the  brazi(*r.  The  doge*  and  the  mem- 
hersofthe  pi  ivy  council  propos(‘d,  as  tin' jmnishment,  perpetual 
imprisonment,  but  tin*  Ttn  voted  Ibr  death;  and  on  tln^  0th  of 
-May,  1 13:>,  this  grc'at  man  was  led  as  a  common  traitor  to  the 
common  place  of  execution.  He  wore  a  scarh't  vest  with  sleeves, 
red  mantle,  and  scarlet  stockings,  the  velvet  cap  which  bears  his 
iiamc,  AUd  Cdnttdguoht  ;  a  gag  was  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hands 
pinioned  behind  him,  and  iM'tween  the  red  columns,  at  the  third 
stroke,  in  the  sight  of  all  Venice,  his  lu'ad  was  severed  from  his 
Wy.  Two  days  aft(T  the  tragedy,  a  de*putation  from  the  Ten 
bailed  ou  his  Countess,  to  make  known  to  her  the  fate  of  her 
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liusband,  and  to  insult  lier  by  offering  her  their  condolences* 
but  bis  family  suffered  attainder,  and  the  whole  of  his  vast  pro¬ 
perty  reverted  to.  the  state. 

AVe  need  not  call  up  the  phantoms  either  of  the  Carrara,  or 
of  the  Foscari ;  their  stories  aro  so  well  known,  that  they  need 
no  repetition.  In  that  of  the  first,  we  find  a  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  prince,  bravely  defending  his  own  rights,  with  heroic  porti- 
nacity  of  jnirpose,  v,  hich  commends  him  to  warmest  sympathies. 
At  last,  after  troubling  Venice  through  a  long  course  of  years, 
re.sisting  her  ambitious  designs,  attempting  to  put  a  curb  in  the 
mouths  of  her  wild  horses,  he  saw  ])iece  aftc'r  piece  of  his  terri¬ 
tory  lo.st  to  him  ;  and  he,  through  his  own  utterly  mistaken 
faith,  and  ignorance  of  what  Venice  could  dare  to  do,  found 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  The  fortunes  of  war  tell  no 
more  atrocious  story  than  that  of  the  vengeance  of  the  republic. 
Amidst  the  yells  of  the  rabble,  the  Ih’ince  Carrara  and  his  son 
were  hailed  to  the  hall  of  the  great  council.  Imprisoned  in  gloomy 
dungeons,  there  the  unhappy  father  found  his  second  son,  who 
had  been  in  ])rison  five  months,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  disas¬ 
ters  which  had  overwhelmed  his  family.  History  has  retained 
the  tale  of  that  touching  meeting.  They  were  permitted  tore- 
main  together  lor  a  few  day’s,  and  were  then  placed  in  separate 
cells.  Eventually  the  Ten  ])ronounced  sentence  of  death ;  but 
when  the  executioner  entered  the  cell  of  the  father,  the  brave 
old  man  would  not  fall  tamely,  he  seized  a  stool,  and  for  some 
time  successfully  defended  himself.  At  last,  like  our  llichardll, 
he  was  stricken  down,  and  then  strangled  with  a  bow-string. 
The  next  day,  the  noble  young  princ(‘s  w(‘re  strangled  on  the 
same  s])ot,  and  by  the  same  hand.  The  youngest,  Giacomo,  he- 
hav(‘d  in  such  a  manner,  that  hi.storv  loses  her  natural  coldness 
while  .she  recites  the  story  of  his  calm,  pious,  bravery.  Hand¬ 
some,  highly  cultured,  married  to  a  lovely  lady,  and  only 
twenty-.six — his  sede  crime  had  been  love  to  his  father,  and  the 
vindication  of  his  ])aternal  rights.  lie  knelt,  and  received  the 
blow  and  the  cord,  (‘xclaiming,  “  Into  Thy  hands.  Lord,  I  com- 
“  mend  my  spirit.’’  The  bodies  of  the  princes  were  thrown  into 
a  boat,  and  interred  without  any  funeral  rites.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  last  murdered  lord  of  Padua  and  his  son.s.  Thus 
Venice  seems  to  have  been  unable  rightly  to  honour  cither 
friends  or  foes. 

No  character  comes  up  with  greater  distinctness  than  that 
of  the  magnificent  old  admiral  Pis.sani,  perhaps  he  was  the 
Nelson  of  Venice,  brave,  great,  even  invincible;  although  once 
destined  to  undergo  a  signal  defeat,  he  was  a  real  sea  km^ 
and  he  raised  himself,  by  his  achievements  on  the  seas,  to  be 
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the  darling  of  a  great  seafaring  people.  It  is  with  his  name 
we  associate  some  of  the  most  illustrious  victories  of  Venice  on 
the  sea,  and  it  was  in  attempting  to  carry  his  victorious  arms 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Genoese  capital  that  lie  sustained  a 
(jrave  defeat  from  Luciano  Doria  ;  his  conduct  in  the  battle  had 
t)een  all  his  own.  Heroic  and  dauiitlessly  patriotic,  he  had  even 
defeated  the  Genoese,  when  they  feigiu'd  a  retreat,  and  threw 
the  Venetians  into  confusion;  it  was  the  disastrous  Ihittle  of 
Pola.J  risani  was  instantly  deposed  from  the  supri'ine  command, 
and  recalled ;  conducted  to  tlie  palace,  lie  was  not  allowed  to 
sjieak  in  self-justiticatioii,  but  instantly  remandi'd  to  prison,  and 
only  called  hence  to  hear  the  demand  of  the  council  “  That  his 
“  liead  should  be  struck  from  liishodv  between  the  ri'd  columns 
but  it  would  perhaps  have  been  impossible  to  execute  such  a 
sentence.  He  was  excluded  from  all  offices  and  emoluments  for 
hve  years,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine  of  two  thousand  ducats, 
hut  long  before  those  five  years  expired  Venice  was  reduced  to 
a  fearful  plight.  Still  more  serious  losses  and  defeats  met  the 
republic;  it  was  in  danger  of  blockadt*  and  invasion,  (diioggia 
was  the  Gibraltar  of  Venice;  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dojrgado,  it  was  besieged,  and  fell.  Great  was  the  mourning 
in  Venice,  when  the  bell  of  the  tall  Camj)anile  w  as  heard  toll¬ 
ing  over  the  city,  and  the  citizens,  all  conveiU‘d  together  by  its 
sounds,  heard  of  the  immense  calamity.  Amidst  the  sobs  and 
moans  of  the  W’omen,  the  ringing  of  hands,  and  wild  gesticula¬ 
tions  of  despair,  the  cry  w'as  heard,  “The  state  cannot  ho  lost 
“while  those  remain  who  can  man  a  galley  or  hold  a  pike.” 
Genoa  would  listen  to  no  terms :  the  fortifications  must  be 
prompt  and  immedijite  ;  loans  for  the  work  poured  in  muni- 
ticently  from  the  great  wealthy  families ;  but  who  w  as  to  be 
the  l(‘uder,  to  plan  the  defences,  to  command  the  fleet  P  Tliere 
was  but  one  ;  there  was  an  universal  demand  for  the  restoration 
of  the  great  captain-general.  Another  was  appointed;  the 
people  refused  to  listen  to  any  voice,  or  serve  under  any  leader 
other  than  the  old  magnanimous,  unsophisticated  commander; 

a  deputation  w'as  sent  to  call  him  from  the  j)rison.  As  he 
appeared  at  the  doorw^ay  of  the  dungeon,  with  his  old  face  of 
iiilarity  and  good  humour,  some  sailors  seize  d  upon  him,  raised 
liim  upon  their  shoulders,  bf)re  him  along — “  It  is  our  admiral ! 

‘  d  is  our  admiral !  ”  Hence  he  WTiit,  first  to  church,  to 
^oar  mass,  and  then  to  his  own  house,  wdiose  threshold  he 
^ad  not  crossed  for  the  eighteen  months  w  hich  had  elapsed  of 
Jis  sentence.  As  he  was  crossing  by  the  Campanile  of  St. 
park’s,  he  was  suddenly  accoste^d  by  his  old  pilot,  Marino 
'^rbarro.  He  had  been  rather  a  dangerous  revolutionary 
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wooden  works,  which  Plsuni  pronounced  useless,  and  ordered  to 
be  demolished,  and  their  foundations  marked  out  for  towers  of 
stron^i^  masonry  ;  the  disappointed  nobleman  tampered  with  the 
workmen,  and  persuaded  some  to  remain  aloof.  Pisaiii  himself 
Seized  a  trowel,  saying,  “  lie  that  loves  Venice,  let  him  follow 
"me,”  and  the  sedition  was  destroyed  at  a  blow.  Pisani  in 
that  moment  saved  Veriiee;  once  more  the  Genoese  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  know  the  power  of  the  restored  admiral ;  Chioggia 
was  with  some  difficulty  won  back  again ;  once  more  Pisani 
set  forth  from  that  point,  on  his  career  of  liberating  conquest 
against  the  Genoese  fleets,  hut  in  that  hour  death  found  the 
admiral,  wounded  and  worn  out  with  sickness  and  care  ;  it  was 
still  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned,  that  his  water  or  bread,  or 
both,  were  drugged.  Like  our  Xelson,  he  was  brought  home, 
embalmed,  to  be  entombed  in  his  much-loved,  ungrateful  city, 
if  gratitude  is  to  be  estimated  by  a  government  rather  than  a 
people.  The  blow  he  had  struck  his  old  pilot  had  not  alienated 
him,  he  became  an  admirid  under  him  in  the  sharp  service  ;  but 
they  died  together,  and  their  bodies  were  brought  and  borne 
along  side  by  side.  All  Venice,  that  day,  was  in  mourning  and 
tears;  the  people  had  for  years  called  him  ‘Gheir  father,” 
“their  best  friend.”  AVith  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  the 
entire  nobility  came  with  the  doge  and  the  government  to 
follow  his  ashes  to  the  grave,  in  the  most  splendid  and  sump¬ 
tuous  funeral  the  senate  could  decree,  and  it  was  said,  That 
“the  quays  and  streets  of  Venice  w'erc  so  deserted,  that  if 
“the  smallest  Genoese  fleet  had  inade  a  descent,  the  country 
“have  been  in  imminent  peril.”  Not  it,  we  may  well  believe, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  government,  the  peoj)le  who 
could  love  a  hero  so  lieartily,  are  able  to  follow  up  a  heroes 
^ork,  and  to  complete  wdiat  he  leaves  undone.  Only  for  a 
nioment  was  the  procession  agitated,  when,  as  it  >vas  setting 
iorth  to  the  church  of  St.  Antonio,  where  Pisani^s  father  and 
mother  were  buried,  the  people  insisted  that  such  remains 
ihoidd  rest  in  the  chapel  of  the  ducal  palace  ;  but  the  cry  was 
appeased  when  a  sailor — some  say  officially  inspired — put  his 
Aoidder  beneath  the  coffin,  exclaiming,  “We  are  carrying  the 
We  captain,  our  father,  to  his  father,  St.  Anthony;”  and  so 
Jc  train  set  forth  to  the  great  general’s  last  resting  place. 

Pisani  emerged  from  liis  prison  to  accomplish  his  great 
^^^rk,  save  his  citv,  accomplish  liis  task,  and  then  to  die. 
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There  is  no  national  story  more  interesting  on  every  account 
tlian  llio  story  of*  Venice ;  whether  we  regard  its  (loiric>tie 
constitution,  or  are  more  attracted  hy  tliose  circiiinstunces 
wliich  liold  tlie  imagination.  For  a  long  time  she  held  her  place 
as  the  Queen  of*  the  waters,  tolerating  no  interference  wltli  lior 
pow(T.  She  has  been  called  the  “  indestructahle  Ilvdra  of 
“  mcdiawal  Italy.’’  Sometimes  she  fell;  hut  she  sprang  to  her 
feet  after  every  fall,  with  renewed  vigour,  bent  upon  now  sp()ils 
and  aggressions.  Ev  en  Home  herself  was  obliged  to  pay  her  foe, 
to  move  over  those  waters.  She  stood  in  those  days  of  lie: 
grandeur  an  object  of  silent  astonishment  to  the  nations.  They 
decided  the  conflict  for  the  dominion  of  the  'Adriatic  in  very 
early  ages  ;  and  although  that  gulf  washed  the  shores  of  various 
states,  those  of  the  Church  among  the  numbcT,  not  one  dared  to 
navigate  it,  or  even  to  fish  in  its  waters,  without  a  licence  from 
Venice,  for  which  they  paid  a  heavy  tribute.  “  That  sea  is  our>,’' 
they  said  dryly,  to  a  pope,  who  asked  by  what  right  they  pre¬ 
tended  to  domineer  there.  Hut  the  most  instructive  aspect  of 
Venetian  history  must  arise  from  the  review  of  her  amaziii? 
commercial  empire.  It  is  humiliating  to  read  the  story  of  her 
conquests,  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  city  itself  to  mercenary 
tr()oj)8  for  the  republic,  which  conquered  everywhere ;  whose 
flag  of  commerce  waved  triumphantly  in  every  known  port  of  the 
world  ;  who  had  pushed  her  enterprise  and  discovery  across  the 
remotest  seas;  whose  ambassadors  w'erc  received  with  honouriii 


the  chicf('st  courts  of  Europe:  would  not  dare  to  trust  her  suh- 
jtets  with  arms.  Her  troops  w’ere  a  kind  of  legalized  banditti, 
rapacious  in  their  demands,  and  unfeeling  in  the  exercise  ol 
their  pow’cT.  In  craft  and  commerce,  therefore,  w’e  are  to  kk 
for  the  real  achievements  of  the  republic,  and  truly  in  the  lattr 
tiny  ])resent('d  an  ('difying  spi'ctale.  Venice  had  learned  and 
])ractised  many  lessons  w’ell  ;  through  all  her  history  she  kept 
th(‘  pope  at  a  distance.  We  find  much  f*reedoni  of  reli},n()U> 
thought  and  life  in  the  city.  She  re.served  lur  impiisiticmu 
abominations  for  jiolitical  otl*('nders  ;  and  if  the  holy  iiKpu’sitien 
is  established,  it  is  really  only  in  the  most  ii'ceiit  days  el  k 
own  doomi'd  fall,  that  we  meet  with  gi’eat  ecclesiastical  lyraiiu}. 
the  monk  was  dangerous  as  a  political  spy;  and  because 
betrayc<l  ])olltical  secrets,  whispered  through  th(‘  bars  ol  the 
c(»nl*(.‘ssioned,  rather  than  because  he  was  the  instiiurciit  "t 
an  intolerant  church.  They  had  learnt  the  le.-^sons  el 
tTad(\  so  that  her  wealth,  growing  from  the  natural  vitalit} 
of  her  commerce,  w’as  .so  stupendous,  that  while  the  intent 
of  money  among  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  varied  Ir*'^ 
twelve  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  per  cent, 
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was  enabled  to  raise  the  largest  sums  at  the  marvellous 
ditlercnce  of  live  per  cent ;  her  aiiiuial  revenues,  compared  with 
tlie  time,  the  population,  and  (jther  nations,  are  renmrkahle. 
She  did  not  bear  her  prosperity  meekly,  and  the  pride  and 
splendour  which  poured  through  her  streets  at  home,  made  lu'r 
audacious  and  tyrannic  abroad.  We  are  not,  however,  about  to 
find  in  this  fact  the  cause  of  her  fall ;  it  was  an  age  when  cun- 
iiini^  and  strength  were  the  only  weapons  which  could  avail 
a::aiiist  cunning  and  strength :  and  had  Venice  been  less  haughty, 
we  do  not  suppose  her  fall  would  have  been  more  tardy,  or  the 
less  rejoiced  over,  llow  pleasant,  if  from  the  square  of  St. 
Mark’s  of  to-day,  we  could  call  iq)  the  picture  of  medueval 
Venice;  or  ste2)piug  on. board  one  of  those  gondolas,  could  drift 
down  that  magic  street,  the  grand  canal  :  not  then,  as  now,  a 
silent  highway  of  memories  and  deserted  palaces,  but  the  most 
luxurious  street  in  Jhirope.  Francisco  Foscari,  the  doge,  was 
one  of  the  poorest,  comparatively  of  the  Venetian  nobles  :  yet 
ills  private  palace  cost  him  2U, 000  ducats.  There  were  innu¬ 
merable  residences  near  the  lUalto,  which  cost  from  10  to  1 5,000 
ducats.  The  wealth  of  the  city  may  be  realized  in  the  immense 
rents  paid  for  shops,  and  the  comparison  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  rents  in  our  own  then  really  flourishing  country,  or  in 
France.  If  we  walk  down  the  Fescheria,  the  hsh-markets  of  to¬ 
day,  the  shops  do  not  seem  likely  to  return  a  very  considerable 
rent ;  but  in  the  14th  century,  the  Hell  hotel  on  that  very  spot, 
and  a  little  low  frontage  of  shops  yielded  the  Sanuda  family  aii- 
nuallv,  not  less  than  800  ducats.  The  smallest  counter  on  the 
old  wooden  llialto  could  not  be  rented  for  less  than  a  lOO 
ducats  a  year.  These  very  tenements,  or  rather  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  ill  St.  Mark’s  Place,  still  the  most  attractive  part  of 
Venice,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  could  be 
rented  for  fifteen  or  twenty  ducats,  by  the  fifteenth  century 
were  not  to  be  had  for  less  than  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  times  as 
Diuch.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  the  ducat  itself 
was  first  coined  in  Venice  ;  Venice  gave  to  it  its  name ;  it  was, 
fact,  like  the  Loais  d'or,  or  the  Napoleon,  of  France,  (Friving 
Its  name  from  the  doge.  Ducat i ;  the  first  piece  was  coin.  1  the 
dlst  of  October,  1281;  it  was  worth  forty  .soA//,  twenty  ^//v  .sF, 
wtwo  tire  (jrandi ;  it  more  nearly  resembled  an  Knglisb  crow.i. 
*^t  that  time  tlie  money  of  the  reiniblic,  throughout  Europe 
^nd  the  civilized  world  in  general,  had  the  same  respectability 
^iid  uiKpiestioned  eminence  that  English  gold  or  money  has 
•^'^w;  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  step  of  the  iiighest  commercial 
^‘^pediency,  everybodv  who  knew  anything  in  that  day,  knew 
ftiat  \enice  was  as  much  entitled,  by  her  commercial  pre-emi- 
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iiQjxcey  to  make  money,  as  to  make  laws  or  to  make  war.  This 
\vas  their  legal  tender,  no  emperor  or  pope  W' as  consulted  with 
reference  to  it,  and  the  Venetian  ducat  was  accepted  and  becamo 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Thus  rose  the  Italian  Ain>ter- 
dam.  If  w’e  look  at  it  in  those  centuries  wc  have  referred  to 
then  before  our  eyes,  comes,  tlie  old  city,  permeated,  as  now, 
by  an  amazing  network  of  canals,  deep  water  streets,  and  low 
wooden  tenements,  interspersed  through  a  difficult  reticulation 
of  lanes,  terminating  in  some  square,  or  by  a  water-gate,  upin 
one  of  the  innumerable  canals,  oi-  by  some  mansion  of  inagniti- 
ceiit  pn'tensions,  with  that  which  is  seldom  anywhere  to  b*' 
descried  in  Venice  now,  tlie  rich  garden,  wdth  its  glowing  and 
beautiful  trees.  The  greater  number  of  the  inniimerahl' 
churclies  wffiich  compel  tlie  gazer  to  stop  to  impure  and 
admire,  even  now%  w'ere  in  existence  then  ;  to  many  of  them 
religious  houses  attached,  and  sacred  cloisters  for  the  monk  or 
the  nun,  the  foi'mer,  through  those  ages  among  the  nio.'t 
w’itliering  foes  of  Venice.  Still,  as  we  wend  our  way  anioii^' 
these  narrow  streets,  we  come  upon  what  would  be  a  still  nion- 
frequent  feature  then,  little  niches  fed  by  the  faint  olive  light, 
glimmering  like  a  glow’-worm  through  the  dark,  with  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and,  most  likely  some  frequent  devot('e. 
Hut  u])on  the  quays,  \vhat  life,  wdiat  theatres  of  commercial 
activity,  the  shouting  and  quarrelling  of  sailors  of  every  clime, 
and  in  the  ^lerceria,  or  St.  Clark’s  Place,  wdiat  a  glitter,  what 
a  laistle  of  splendour  !  courtiers  and  nobles,  throngs  of  ladi-' 
in  the  strangest  of  co.stumes  ;  the  main  features  of  the  impo*:- 
ing  structure's  verv  mucli  what  thev  are  now,  through  the 
golden  mi.sts  of  a  great  antiquity  j  tho.se  main  features,  with 
the  addition  of  greater  architectural  splendours  and  ])rincely 
muuifiee'iice,  w’ere  what  they  are  now.  The  vast,  .qdendid. 
open  space,  once  large'ly  a  conveuit  garden,  then  tlu'  Idxchiuigc. 
the  ])laee  of  intrigue*,  the  spot  haunte'd  es])ecially  by  the  shadow 
of  the*  s])y,  save,  'whe'n  lie  walke*d  tliere,  that  sliaelowless  al* 
e'he'Tiii.st,  Hragaeh'iio,  immortal,  not  only  in  such  curious  story 
as  thei.se  wliei  love  sue*h  histories  choo.se  to  explore,  but  in 
eh'lie'ious  verse  e if  lleigeTs ;  there  stoeid  the  e*hurch  eif  St.  Mark> 
— the  eilel  poor  church  where  for  ages  now  has  stood  the 
])re.‘<e*nt  wemderful  mass  of  mosaics  ;  the*re  is  the  spot  where  the 
givat  Kmperor  Harbare).s.sa,  the  Keel  Hearel,  knedt  to  the* 
anel  throwing  off  his  mantle,  held  the  stirru])  eif  the  haughty 
prie.st  of  Rome;  himse*lf  idmost  a  vas.sal  of  the  republie,  as  the 
eunjicreir  hael  just  be*e*n  compelkul  to  neknowlexlge,  the*  ])rowessol 
its  arms  ;  there,  by  its  side  .stanels  as  it  has  always  stood,  the  ehical 
palace,  anel  there  in  the  front  of  it,  the  famous  (hiuipaiiik* 
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whose  miglity  bell  struck  the  watch  tones,  or  gave  the  clarion 
cries  to  call  up  tlie  city  ;  tliere  stand  the  famous  red  columns, 
themselves  a  curious  memory  and  tradition,  a  place  of  horror, 
between  which  it  was  a  su2)erstition  and  omen  for  any  one  to 
pass,  for  there  was  reared  the  scaffold  of  the  lieadsman.  The 
place  is  full  of  phantoms  ;  there  is  the  house  where  a  great  con- 
spiraev  was  discovered  by  the  government ;  there  is  tlie  spot 
where  a  doge  was  assassinated  ;  tliose  arc  not  the  actual  stej)s, 
but  at  the  head  of  them  is  the  spot  where  a  doge  was  beheaded  ; 
and  through  tliose  windows,  or  those  which  preceded  them, 
the  chief  of  the  Ten  announced  to  the  multitude  his  crime; 
along  that  way  fled  another  doge,  by  night,  prefering  a  cloister 
to  the  ducal  palace,  and  a  cowl  to  the  regal  bonnet  which  in¬ 
vested  his  brows ;  turn  that  corner,  and  not  far  from  the  red 
columns,  you  come  upon  the  place  to  which  the  great  annual 
procession  passi'd  to  celebrate  the  bridal  of  the  sea.  “  Take,” 
said  the  pope  Alexander  to  the  doge  Ziani,  presenting  him 
with  a  ring  of  gold,  “  Take  this  ring  ;  and  with  it  take,  on  my 
‘•'authority,  the  sea  as  your  subject ;  every  year,  on  the  return 
‘‘of  this  happy  day,  you  and  your  successors  shidl  make  known 
“to  all  posterity,  that  the  right  of  conquest  has  subjugated  the 
•‘Adriatic  to  Venice  as  a  spouseto  her  husband  !”  Of  all  the 
privileges  with  which  the  Venetians  were  ever  gifted,  this 
papal  grant  appears  to  have  been  cherished  by  them  with  the 
most  tenacious  jiride,  and  every  year  the  lUicentaur,  a  state 
rallev  blazing  with  gold,  and  enriched  with  the  most  costly 
ornaments,  glided  through  the  canals,  amidst  banners,  shouts, 
and  triumphal  music,  to  the  shores  of  Lido ;  there  the 
?olden  ring  was,  by  the  princely  bridegroom,  the  doge, 
annually  dro2)ped  into  the  l)osom  of  his  betrothed  one,  tlie 
with  the  greeting,  ‘‘  AVe  wed  thee  with  this  ring,  in 
I' token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty.’^  Turn  down 
into  these  Lines  by  the  left,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Giovanni  and 
you  reach  the  spot,  where  in  13o0,  a  lady,  her  husband  absent 
Irom  her,  as  a  merchant  on  a  distant  sea  voyage,  gave  birth  to 
a  little  life,  she  purchased  by  sacriticing  her  own,  a  boy  whose 
name  became  synonymous  with  all  bold  adventure  and  distant 
discovery the  companion  of  his  father  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
through  some  of  the  untraced  or  undescrilied  w'onders  of  the 
;  hirnselt*  hcrcaftc'r  to  solace  his  hours  of  weary  imprison¬ 
ment  with  the  recital  of  his  adventures,  and  to  b('  known  in 
thohistorv  of  all  maritime  and  inland  discovery  as  Alarco  Polo. 

l  •  «  4^ 

Hiiice  Was  the  Goshen  of  Italy,  not  less  than  wo  hav('  stvded 
h|rbi‘fore  the  Hydra.  Some  of  its  manufacturiTs,  especially  in 
were  famous  over  the  world,  while  its  citizens,  gay  and 
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nefxce,  to  make  money,  as  to  make  laws  or  to  make  ^’ar.  Tliis  i 
was  their  legal  tender,  no  emperor  or  pope  was  consulted  with 
reference  to  it,  and  the  Y enetian  ducat  was  accepted  and  becani?  i 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Thus  rose  the  Italian  Amster-  : 
dam.  If  we  look  at  it  in  those  centuries  we  have  referred  to,  i 
then  before  our  eyes,  conies  the  old  city,  permeated,  as  now,  | 
by  an  amazing  network  of  canals,  deep  water  streets,  and  low  ^ 
wooden  tenements,  interspersed  through  a  difficult  reticulation 
of  lanes,  terminating  in  some  square,  or  by  a  water-gate,  iip,n 
one  of  the  innumerable  canals,  or  bv  some  mansion  of  magniti- 
cent  pndensions,  with  that  which  is  seldom  anywliere  to  b-  : 
descried  in  Venice  now,  the  rich  garden,  with  its  glowinfj  and  ! 
beautiful  trees.  The  greater  number  of  the  iuuumeralil'  i 
churches  which  compel  tiie  gazer  to  stop  to  iu(|iiiro  and  ; 
admire,  even  now,  were  in  existence  then  ;  to  many  c»f  them 
ndigious  houses  attaclu'd,  and  sacred  cloisters  for  the  uioiiknr 
the  nun,  the  former,  through  those  ages  among  the  most 
witliering  foes  of  Venice.  Still,  as  we  wend  our  way  anion: 
these  narrow’  streets,  w’e  come  upon  what  would  be  a  still  niou 
frequent  feature  then,  little  niclies  fed  by  tlie  faint  olive  liirlit. 
glimmering  like  a  glow’-w’orm  through  the  dark,  with  the 
image  of  the  Virgin,  and,  most  likely  some  frequent  devote-. 
Hut  u])on  the  quays,  wdiat  life,  what  theatres  of  coumicrcial 
activity,  the  shouting  and  quarrelling  of  sailors  of  every  clime, 
and  in  the  iMerceria,  or  St.  ^Mark’s  l^lace,  Avhat  a  glitter,  what 
a  rustle  of  splendour  !  courtiers  and  nobles,  tlirongs  of  ladi*' 
in  the  strangest  of  costumes  ;  the  main  features  of  the  inip^* 
ing  structures  verv  much  wdiat  thev  are  now',  through  the 
golden  mists  of  a  great  antiquity  j  those  main  features,  with 
the  addition  of  greater  andiitectural  splendours  and  princely 
munifici'iice,  w’ere  what  they  are  now’.  The  vast,  splendid. 
o])eu  space,  once  largely  ji  convent  garden,  then  the  Idxchiinjre. 
the  ])lace  of  intrigiu',  the  spot  haunted  especially  by  the  shadow 
of  the  s])y,  save,  wdien  he  walked  there,  that  shadowless  al- 
(diemist,  Hragadeno,  immortal,  not  only  in  such  curious  story 
as  those  wdio  love  siudi  histories  choo.se  to  explore,  hut  in  the 
delicious  verse  of  Kogers ;  there  stood  the  church  of  St.  Mark> 
— the  old  poor  church  wdicre  for  ages  now’  has  stood  the 
])re.s(*nt  w’onderl'ul  mass  of  mosaics  ;  there  is  the  spot  w  here  the 
great  Kmperor  Harbaro.s.sa,  the  Kcd  Heard,  knelt  to  thi‘  p^>p^- 
and  throwing  off  his  mantle,  held  the  stirrup  of  the  haujrlit} 
priest  of  Home  ;  himself  idmost  a  vassal  of  the  re])ul)lic,  as  the 
(unperor  had  just  been  compelled  to  acknow  ledge,  the  luowessoi 
its  arms  ;  there,  by  its  side  stands  as  it  has  ahvays  .stood,  the’dneal 
palace,  and  there  in  the  front  of  it,  the  famous  (hiuipanilc. 
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I  whose  inip:lity  boll  struck  the  watch  tones,  or  gave  the  clarion 
‘  cries  to  call  up  tlie  city  ;  there  stand  the  famous  red  columns, 
I  themselves  a  curious  memory  and  tradition,  a  place  of  horror, 
!  ktween  which  it  was  a  superstition  and  omen  for  any  one  to 
!  pass,  for  there  was  reared  the  scaffold  of  the  lieadsman.  The 
i  place  is  full  of  phantoms  ;  there  is  the  house  where  a  great  con- 
I  spiraey  was  discovered  by  the  government ;  there  is  the  spot 
i  where  a  doge  was  assassinated  ;  those  arc  not  the  actual  steps, 
\  but  at  the  head  of  them  is  the  spot  where  a  doge  was  beheaded  ; 
I  and  through  those  windows,  or  those  which  preceded  them, 
J  the  chief  of  the  Ten  announced  to  the  multitude  his  crime; 
I  along  tliut  way  fled  another  doge,  by  night,  prefering  a  cloister 
I  to  the  ducal  palace,  and  a  cowl  to  the  regal  bonnet  which  in- 
I  vested  his  brows ;  turn  that  corner,  and  not  liir  from  the  red 
I  columns,  you  come  upon  the  place  to  which  the  great  annual 
I  procession  passed  to  celebrate  the  bridal  of  the  sea.  “  Take,’’ 
I  said  the  pope  Alexander  to  the  doge  Ziani,  presenting  him 
I  with  a  ring  of  gold,  Take  this  ring  ;  and  with  it  take,  on  my 
I  “authority,  the  sea  as  your  subject;  every  year,  on  the  return 
[  “of  this  happy  day,  you  and  your  successors  shall  make  known 
j  “to  all  posterity,  that  the  right  of  conquest  has  subjugated  the 
!  “Adriatic  to  Venice  as  a  spouseto  her  husband  !”  Of  all  the 

i  privileges  with  which  the  Venetians  were  ever  gifted,  this 

I  papal  grant  appears  to  have  been  cherished  by  them  with  the 
I  most  tenacious  pidde,  and  every  year  the  Bucentaur,  a  state 
j  Gilley  blazing  with  gold,  and  enriched  with  the  most  costly 
i  ornaments,  glided  througli  the  canals,  amidst  banners,  shouts, 
and  triumphal  music,  to  the  shores  of  Lido ;  there  the 

golden  ring  was,  by  the  princely  bridegroom,  the  doge, 

annually  dropped  into  the  bosom  of  his  betrothed  one,  tlie 

with  the  greeting,  “  AVe  wed  thee  with  this  ring,  in 
I' token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty.”  Turn  down 
into  these  lanes  by  the  left,  to  the  parish  of  St.  Giovanni  and 
you  reach  the  spot,  where  in  1350,  a  lady,  her  husband  absent 
from  her,  as  a  merchiint  on  a  distant  sea  voyage,  gave  birth  to 
a  little  life,  she  purchased  by  sacrificing  her  own,  a  boy  wdiose 
name  became  synonvmous  with  all  bold  adventure  and  distant 
flnscovery  ;•  the  companion  of  his  father  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
through  some  of  the  untraced  or  undescrii)ed  wonders  of  the 
^*^1 ;  himself  hereafter  to  solace  his  hours  of  vveary  imprison¬ 
ment  with  the  recital  of  his  adventures,  and  to  b('  known  in 
the  history  of  all  maritime  and  inland  discovery  as  Alarco  Polo. 
Hnic(‘ was  the  Goshen  of  Italy,  not  less  than  we  have  styled 
herlxdoro  the  Hydra.  Some  of  its  manufactunu’s,  especially  in 
?luss,  were  famous  over  the  world,  while  its  citizens,  gay  and 
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glad  beneath  a  tyranny  which  makes  us  tremble  to  read  of,  \ver( 
distinguished  in  all  their  houses  by  a  passion  for  music,  birds, 
and  flowers ;  it  is  said  that  few  houses  were  without  a  garden 
and  an  aviary,  and  flower-beds,  and  avenues  of  fruit  trees, 
diversified  by  shrubberies  of  cedar,  and  cypress,  and  laured,  and 
Oriental  flowers  and  fountains  introduced  by  the  crusades,  lent 
their  charm  to  the  scene.  A  writer  of  tlic  fourteenth  centurv 
says,  Tlie  Venetian  private  houses  are  not  like  the  dwedlinirs 
“  of  citizens,  but  like  the  palaces  of  princes  and  kings.”  Its 
floating  population  was  enormous,  and  its  hotels  among  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  in  Europe. 

And  then  it  all  fell  to  the  condition  we  beliold  at  present,  or 
rather  to  a  lower  condition,  for  at  this  moment,  there  are  per¬ 
haps  to  be  seen  indications  of  improved  [)rosperity  although  the 
Venice  of  the  past  has  for  ever  passed  away.  It  is  curious  and 
profoundly  instructive  to  notice  the  steps  of  the  decline  of  the 
haughty  and  imperial  rcjjublic  ;  first,  in  the  invasion  and  con¬ 
quest  of  Cyprus,  when  the  Turks  revenged  themselves  by 
unparalleled  cruelties,  and  llragadeno,  the  representative  of 
the  republic,  was  inhumanly  flayed  alive,  and  his  skin  suspended 
as  a  trophy  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  galley  in  the  liarbour. 
Phillip  II.  was  in  a  great  degree  the  author  of  this  calamity,  by 
failing  to  fulfil  his  promises  ;  and  although  the  battle  of  Lapento 
revenged  Turkish  inhumanity,  and  made  Europe  ring  with 
acclamations,  Cyprus  was  lost.  And  then  came  the  loss  of 
Candia ;  the  chapters  of  her  conquest  were  closed,  commerce 
was  by  luxury'  and  effemacy'  diverted  to  other  climes  and  sliorcN 
The  new  di.scovcries  of  the  great  navigators,  no  doubt  divertol 
much  of  the  laeli  commerce  f  rom  the  city,  but  it  was  in  its 
detestable  government  the  surest  weeds  of  its  decline  wore  work¬ 
ing,  the  poison  of  irresponsible  power,  the  exclusiveness  which 
formed  the  })rinciple  of  action,  the  veil  of  mystery  which  over¬ 
awed  the  crowd,  and  concealed  unparalleled  abominations 
Hints  of  what  the  city  became  have  met  us  as  we  looked  u])aiiii 
found  ourselves  in  the  Via  della  Asmsinatij  the  stn'et  oi  tin 
assassins,  or  in  another  Via  della  Seere.ta,  the  secret  way ;  ii^ 
fact  the  time  came  when  the  sword  of  justice  was  changedto] 
the  knife  of  the  assassin.  The  privilege  of  carrying  weapon 
could  be  purehascxl  at  a  trivial  price,  and  at  night-lall,  eycri 
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from  the  capital,  were  recalled  by  a  public  edict ;  tliat  same 
edict  expressed  gratitude  for  their  services,  and  assigned  to  them 
houses  for  their  residences,  and  funds  for  tlieir  su])port.  lleg- 
cring  licences  were  granted  to  the  poor  of  noble  blood ;  they  as¬ 
sumed  a  particular  dress,  a  sort  of  hooded  mask,  through  which 
they  could  see  without  being  recognised  ;  and  they  carried  be¬ 
neath  their  cloak  their  licence,  which  was  rolled  up  conically, 
and  into  which  the  person  whom  they  accosted  was  implored  to 
drop  their  alms.  To  such  people  the  hour  of  doom  could  not  bo 
far  removed,  and  the  French  Ivevolution  was  the  earthquake 
which  finally  shook  the  republic  from  its  jdace  among  the  nations. 
She  had  given  a  refuge  to  the  Comte  do’  Tille,  a  brother  to  the 
murdered  king  of  France,  at  Tarrona.  The  directory  of  France 
demanded  his  immediate  banishment,  and  the  government  of 
Venice  complied  with  the  mean  demand  to  remove.  “  1  will 
“quit  your  territories,’’ said  the  Comte  ;  “but  I  first  demand 
“  your  golden  book,  that  I  may  erase  from  it  the  name  of  my 
“family  ;  and  next,  I  demand  the  armour,  which  my  ancestor, 
“Henry  IV.,  presented  as  a  token  of  friendshij)  to  your  rei)uh- 
“  lie.”  It  was  not  long  before  Honaparte  looked  toward  Venice, 
there  was  some  talk  of  defence  ;  there  were'  even  some  few  brave 
spirits,  but  their  names  are  soon  exhausted,  who  were  prepari'd 
to  engage  in  a  struggle  for  the  old  city.  It  is  almost  well  that 
they  failed  to  create  any  heroic  feeling,  for  the  cannons  of  ^iapo- 
leon  would  have  laid  low  some  precious  treasures  of  the  past, 
and  when  a  French  ship  of  War  was  destroyed  in  attempting  to 
force  a  passage  into  the  Lido,  llonaparte,  on  the  1st  of  Mav, 
1707,  demanded  the  death  of  the  three  inquisitors  of  state,  and 
the  officer  who  had  directed  the  canonade.  lie  demanded,  too, 
the  liberation  of  every  soul  in  Venice.  “Every  soul  must  lx* 
“delivered  ;  all  are  friends  of  France  ;  if  they  are  not  restored,  1 
“will  come  in  person,  and  burn  you  ;  I’iombi  opinion  must  now 
“be  free.”  This  was  his  languaj^e.  There  had  been  times  in 
her  history,  when  she  w’as  far  less  ready  for  an  invasion  ;  she 
was  far  less  ready  in  the  days  of  I’isaiii  ;  all  h(*r  ancimit  for- 
tresses  were  garrisoned.  She  had  at  her  command  lo, 000  troops, 
and  8,000  seamen,  thirty-seven  galleys,  108  armed  banpies,  and 
7o0  c  annon.  Hut  she  had  no  spirit.  That  splendid  soul,  which 
bad  blazed  forth  beneath  Fisani’s  guidance  to  shatter  the  ])ride 
cf  Genoa,  liad  altogether  j)assed  away.  Hy  a  vote  of  the  govern- 
Dient  the  French  w’ere  received,  and  the  giddy  rabble  absolutely 
danced  with  joy,  and  salut(*d  their  compierors  with  a  holiday  of 
Diumeries  and  illuminations.  The  great  old  golden  book  of  illus¬ 
trious  names  and  deeds,  was  actually  burned  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  liberty.  The  words  from  the  gospel  held  by  the  scion  of 
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St.  ^lark,  were  erased,  and  the  catch- words  of  revolution  were 
substituted,  the  rights  of  man  and  citizenship.  So  she  droppofl 
from  her  place  in  history.  A  foreign  army  had  entered  the  in- 
violated  capital,  soon  to  hand  her  over,  without  a  protest  to 
Austria,  alter  her  grand  reign  of  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  France  was  ultimately  compelled,  indeed,  to 
restore  to  Venice,  some  of  the  trophies  she  wrung  from  the  dis- 
poiled  city,  especially 

Sst.  Mark  yet  sees  his  scion  where  he  stood — stand 

and  the  famous  horses  are  also  restored.  Upon  the  fall  of  the 
Fastern  Fmpirc,  fhev  had  been  wrested  from  Constantinople  by 
the  Venetians.  With  an  equal  injustice  they  were  carried  from 
Venice  to  Jhiris  ;  but  the  lovers  of  historic  memories  and  asso¬ 
ciations,  will  be  at  any  rate  pleased  to  see  them  adorning  their 
old  pedestals,  seeming  to  recall  prouder  and  happier  days. 
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Much  is  said  in  those  days  concerning  the  advisability  of 
procuring  suitable  amusement  for  the  people.  We  trust 
the  a^c  has  entirely  gone  by  when  recreation  was  considered  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  poor  ;  that,  being  horn  to  a  life  of  lahoui’,  tlu' 
best  possible  thing  which  could  he  accomplished  on  their  behalf 
was  to  confine  them  to  it,  and  give  no  leisure  lor  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  as  that  same  leisure  might  be  taken  advantage  of,  for 
the  purpose  of  uttering  seditious  sentiments,  or  pcu-forming  sedi¬ 
tious  actions  against  (lovernment,  social  order,  and  those  whom 
an  all-wise  providence  had  mercifully  ])lac(‘d  over  them, — being 
naturallv  a  disaffected  class,  incessant  labour  was  the  onlv' 
jwwer  which  could  restrain  them  from  expressing  their  disaffec¬ 
tion  in  an}'  unpleasant  practical  manner;  and  that  provided 
only  sufficient  time  was  allowed  them  to  eat,  sleep,  and  answer 
the  requirements  of  nature,  work  was  the  only  possible  good 
they  could  appreciate.  The  age  for  thinking  and  acting  thus 
has  passed  bv ;  it  is  now  almost  universally  acknowledg('d,  as 
only  just,  lawful,  and  beneficent,  that  leisure  and  recreation 
should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poor  as  well  as  to  any  otlu'r  class  of 
society;  that  such  items  in  their  existence  could  he  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  valued  by  them,  and  were  in  no  way  conducive) 
to  treason  and  anarchy,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  prosperity,  con¬ 
tentment,  and  peace.  The  s})read  of  more  liberal  views  and 
ideas,  than  those  which  influenced  the  judgment  and  conduct  of 
our  forefathers,  has  led  to  the  hearty  recognition  of  the  truth 
contained  in  the  popular  proverb,  “All  work  and  no  jday  makes 
“'lack  a  dull  hoy,”  and  the  incessant  clamour  h(*ard  on  ev('ry 
)ido  is  not  against  ])lay  for  the  ])o()r,  hut  concerning  what  kind 
and  of  what  quality  the  play  shall  consist.  Ijabour,  which  has 
lio^amial  effect  upon  the  mind,  which  heightens  not  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  nor  quickens  the  impulses  of  human  sympathy,  ought  to 
1^  met,  and  its  influence  countenicted,  by  amusements  which 
^'ill  aid  in  accomplishing  all  this,  and  in  its  action  on  the  In^ai't 
and  mind,  break  through  all  the  incrustations  with  whi(di  s(df- 
i^liness  and  evil  habits  have  surroinuh'd  them,  and  ndease  all 
tWso  springs  of  generosity  which  in  their  beautiful  freedom 
odorify  humanity.  Literature  has  to  some  extent,  and  is  still 
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arconiplisliin^  tills  ;  the  many  and  increased  laeillties  for  ac- 
ijiiirln^  a  ])lain,  solid  ediieation  ;  the  wide-spread  desire  fur 
education  itself  almost  everywhere  manifested  amoni>;  the  p.xjr 
tlu*msclvi‘s,  eomhiiu'd  with  the  pleasin*^  results  which  have 
attended  the  lahours  ot*  such  men  as  Lonl  IJrouirhaiu,  Charles 
Kniji^ht,  and  Robert  (diamhers,  to  which  we  may  also  add  the 
name  of  the  late  excelhmt  didin  Chissell,  to  popularise  and  place 
within  tlu‘  ri'aeh  of  the  poorest  workman  our  national  litera¬ 
ture*, — all  this  has  opened  up  many  avenues  of  pleasure  and 
amusiMin'iit.  Ihit  literature,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment  , is,  com¬ 
paratively  .spe'akinir,  contiiied  to  few;  numbers  are  both  uiiiiu- 
pressi'd  by  its  bc'auties,  and  incajiable  of  perceiviiiii;  them,  but 
who  iu‘vertlude*ss  are  eager  to  obtain  some  means  of  relaxation. 
Ne>w  that  the  summer  months  are  ended,  the  autumn  here,  and 
winter  tdose  at  hand,  a  markeil  ai'tivity  is  everywhere  displayed 
in  i*atering  for  the  amusements  of  the  people:  institutes  are 
jiutting  forth  their  programmes  of  lectures,  penny  readin^^s  are 
recomnu'iicing,  and  evt'ii  Sunday-school  teachers  are  baiuliiii: 
togt'tlu'r  to  ])rocure'  suitable  pleasures  for  their  elder  scholar; 
during  tlu*  long  evenings  of  the  week.  We  want,  however, 
in  this  brief  paper,  more  esjK'cialU’  to  contine  ourselves  to  a 
consideration  of  one  particular  aspect  of  the  amusement; 
ottered  to  the  people.  .Mr.  Ludlow,  in  his  exhilarating  little 
book  ot‘  facts,  the  Profjre-'i'i  of  the  U  orkimj  Chissesiy  notices  in  a 
smiu'what  exultant  manner — veiy  pardonable — the  increased 
love  for  music  exhibited  amongst  the  poor,  evidenced  by  the 
large*  number  of  those  who  freipient  classes  where  its  rudiment; 
are  taught,  and  lectures  where  its  seientitie  beauties  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  giMtifving  aiul  pleasing  item  this  in  the  amusement; 
of  the  jH'ople ;  a  genuine  love  for  music,  and  an  intellectual  ap- 
j)ri'ciation  of  its  manifoKl  beauties,  are  jiowerful  antidote; 
against  indulgt'nce  in  gross  material  pleasures,  and  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  be  pv)tent  incentives  to  beauty  of  thought,  action,  anu 
life.  'Flu*  facts  which  Mr.  rmdb)w  and  his  friend  IMr.  Joius 
so  trium]>hantlv  state  are  ea>ily  proved  ;  for  it  is  next  to  an  ini- 
possibility’  for  a  thoughtful  vd>server  to  pass  through  the  town; 
aiul  villages  of  our  land,  without  noticing  the  various  aiinouiict- 
ments  everywhere  exhibited  »>f  popular  concerts,  choral '^oeutie^ 
and  glee  unions.  A  town,  and  even  a  village,  is  not  coinideri^i 
qiiitt*  up  to  the  mark  of  the  times  if  it  possesses  no  bander 
tonli*  .sol-fa  clu'is.  l>uring  the  winter  evenings  a  >train  c. 
melovly  may  be  heard  throughout  tin*  whole  country:  claves  ar 
lVi't[iu‘ntevl,  ami  concert-^  are  thronged — even  some  i>f  the  iiio'- 
seientitie — by  the  people:  while  from  the  humble  home  ot  tt:<. 
city  artizaii,  the  cottage  oi'  the  farm  labourer,  and  the  teiiem-i^* 
ot  the  factory  operative,  issues  the  song  or  the  chant.  Thi?  t-* 
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creased  desire  for  eultiiro  in  music  is  one  of  tlie  strongest  proofs 
:i  |H'ople  can  ^ivc  tliat  they  j)ossess  natures  capable  of  apprecia¬ 
tin'^  and  beiiiji:  intiuenced  by  the  beauties  and  rehiu'uu'uts  of 
art ;  and  the  thought  is  tnninently  consoling,  that  men  toiling 
throughout  the  hours  of  the  day  in  tlu'  field,  the  worksho]),  or 
the  factory,  to  obtain  the  recpiisite  susteiianee  for  their  bodies, 
can,  when  the  day’s  labour  is  ended,  find  rest  and  enjoyment  in 
hearing  sung,  or  themselves  aiding  to  sing,  the  excjuisite  melo¬ 
dies  of  the  great  masters  of  music,  or  be  moved  by  the  ma  jestic 
f^raiideur  of  their  more  sublime  and  jiassionate  strains. 

Mr.  IMaikie,  in  his  small  volume  of  Coansef  and  Cheer  for  fhe 
Biitfie  of  Jjifey  full  of  brave,  earnest  words  of  eiieouragement  to 
the  working  man,  speaks  of  the  ])ower  and  usefulness  of  music 
as  a  restorative  influenee  to  both  the  body  and  mind  of  the  poor, 
ill  language  the  truthfulness  of  which  we  willingly  endorse. 
" Let  us  take,’’  says  he,  ‘'for  example,  the  influenee  of  music, 
‘diappily  it  does  not  recpiire  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  it  does  not 
"even  need  a  musical  ear,  to  be  able  to  find  a  certain  enjoyment 
“in  music.  3lcn  like  John  Foster,  who  had  no  ear,  and  no 
“scientific  acquaintance  with  music,  have  often  found  it  exqui- 
“sitely  pleasing.  Certain  it  is,  that,  of  the  minor  solaces  of  toil, 
“nothing  is  more  generally  popidar,  or  more  effectual,  when  pro- 
“perly  used,  in  keeping  up  or  restoring  the  tone  of  the  system. 
“The  servant-girl  who  hums  a  tune  as  she  sweeps  the  floor  or 
"washes  the  dishes,  the  ])loughniai'i  who  whistles  a  favourite  air 
“to  cheer  theniunotonv  of  the  plough,  the  carpenter  who  makes 
"his plane  go  with  the  music  of  a  popular  song,  are  all  deriving 
"benetit  from  the  refreshing  power  of  music.  It  was  ])erha})s 
“the  highest  triumph  of  his  restorative  faculty  that  attc'iuh'd  the 
"harp  of  David,  when  it  dispelled  the  awful  (h'pressidii  of  King 
‘‘Saul,  and  for  a  time  restored  his  prostrated  faculties  to  the 
"vigour  of  his  better  days.  Similar  instances  of  the  reviving 
"power  of  music  are  scattered  over  history;  as,  for  example,  in 
"the  case  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  whose  energies,  utterly  pros- 
"trated  and  paralvsed,  were  restored  to  vigour  by  the  stratagem 
"ot  his  courtiers,  who,  sending  for  a  e('h‘l)rate(l  musician,  coii- 
"trived  that,  in  the  apartment  next  to  tlu*  king’s,  he  should  sing 
"j^omeof  his  nu»st  popular  songs,  which  he  did  with  such  effect 
"that  the  king  sprang  from  his  lethargy,  summoned  the  artist 
"  into  his  presence,  loaded  him  with  thanks,  and  presently  returned 
“to  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  restorative  power  of  music 
"Ixiiigso  great,  it  is  just  what  might  be  expected,  that  in  our 
“griut  centres  of  industry,  where  toil  is  heaviest  and  most  ex- 
‘‘hausting,  musical  entertainments  should  hold  a  very  prominent 
“  place  among  popular  recreations.  There  seems  to  he  something 
’Tu  its  sweet  strains  jx'culiarly  adapted  to  repair  some  part  at 
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‘  least  of  the  exhaustion  caused  by  close  application  to  work  or 
‘  business.  It  is  ])eculiarly  an  evening  enjoyment,  not  only 
‘  because  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  most  persons  are  otliei. 

‘  wise  engaged,  but  because  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  follow  lalx)iir 
^rather  than  go  before  it,  to  recruit  rather  than  contribute 
‘strength.  It  is  a  touching  thing,  as  one  walks  along  a  street 
‘  in  a  large  town  of  an  evening,  and  passes  a  house  where  tlie 
‘piano  or  organ,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  human  voice, 

‘  is  sending  forth  its  eloquence,  to  find  a  wayfarer  or  tnoloiter- 
‘  ing  at  this  corner  and  at  that,  unwilling  to  lose  the  chance tlia" 

‘  has  come  in  their  way  of  gratifying  the  hunger  for  music  wliicli 
‘  a  long  day’s  work  has  whetted  into  unusual  keenness.  Tlic 
‘  gri(‘vous  j)ity  is,  that  musical  entertainments  are  often,  hap])ilv 

‘  not  alwavs,  so  conducted  as  not  onlv  to  neutralize  the  j^ood  eticct 

♦  % 

‘  of  music,  but  to  become  pei’iiicious  in  a  high  d(‘grce.  The 
‘‘ (‘xcitement  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  the  drinking,  the 
‘  rollicking,  the  excited  dancing,  the  heavy  atmosphere  and  the 
“  late  hours,  contribute  to  exhaust  the  mind  and  body  far  more 
“  than  the  music  goes  to  revive  them.  It  will  be  a  happy  day, 
“not  only  when,  by  musical  instruction  becoming  universal  in 
“  schools,  the  taste  for  music  shall  be  more  highly  and  inori‘ 

“  g('nerally  cultivated,  and  the  power  of  producing  it  more  widely 
“  diffused,  but  when  its  whole  surroundings  shall  in  everv  case 
“  be  in  harmony  with  itself,  then  full  scope  shall  be  given  it  for 
“producing  its  proper  effect,  and  when  it  shall  be  gratefully 
“  r('eognis(‘d  everywhere  as  one  of  the  means  provided  by  Divine 
“wisdom  lor  recruit  ing  exhausted  energies,andkeepinguj)a  huoy- 
“ant,  yamthful  leeling  through  the  hardest  struggles  of  life.”* 
Another  aspc'ct,  howev(‘r,  of  this  wide-spread  desire  for  music 
is  net  by  any  means  so  ph'asing  to  contenqdate,  and  conveys 
littl(‘,  if  any,  satisfaction  to  the  mind  of  the  observer;  and  in 
its  (►])(‘ration  is  not  (piite  so  beneficial  as  Dr.  Doran  would  have 
us  Ixdieve.  AVithin  the  last  few  years  there  have  sprung  up  in 
our  citi(‘s  and  large  towns  houses  of  entertainment,  dcsignatol 
“  Alusic  Halls.”  The  main  attraction  of  these  places  consist  ot 
y////.s/eand  unlimited  hter.  The  Inmevolent  proprietors  of  these  halh 
— urg(‘ntlv  solicitous  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  people — 
comment  strongly  on  the  unrivalled  display  of  talent  the  names 
upon  tlu'ir  placards  and  programmes  exhibit ;  and  the  unpre¬ 
cedented  attractiveness  of  an  evening’s  entertainment  which 
eml)ia(‘('s  songs  by  renowned  comic  singc'rs,  serio-comic  singers, 
une(]ualled  tc'iiors,  weirld-renowncd  sopranos,  celebrate  d  bands 
of  negnj  delineators,  companies  of  unrivalled  acrobats  and 
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Chinese  jupr^lers,  all  of  whom  are  to  enliven  the  evening  by 
the  exhibition  of  their  varied  feats  of  humour,  skill,  and 
strenijth.  The  chief  inducement,  however,  held  out  by  these 
caterers  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  is  in  the  fact  that  no 
one  is  compelled  to  sit  and  devote  his  attention  exclusively  to 
the  performance,  hut  may  divert  himself,  whenever  he  feels 
that  wav  inclined,  by  partaking  of  reiVeshments  in  the  sha])e 
of  malt  li(piors  or  ardent  spirits.  The  frequenters  of  those  halls 
speedily  tind  that  the  more  zealously  they  devote  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  consumption  of  refreshments,  the  more  likely  is  their 
presence  to  impart  approbation,  iis  they  aid  to  promote,  in  a 
verv  material  manner,  the  principal  object  these  philanthropic 
proprietors  have  in  view  ;  viz.,  the  rapid  realization  of  large 
fortunes.  The  class  of  entertainment  is  supeu-ior  in  some  of 
these  halls  to  others;  operatic  selections  largely  figure  in  those 
frequented  by  young  men  about  town,  ])rofessionals,  and  sho])- 
men  ;  and  in  most  of  these,  as  well  as  in  a  lower  class  of  hall, 
a  free  pass  is  given  to  a  certain  class  of  lady  visitors,  who, 
tindiii"  in  these  places  their  ])rincipal  market,  make  them  their 
nightly  resort.  Yet,  according  to  Dr.  Doran,  in  a  pa])er  in  the 
Tnuplc  BaCy  it  is  in  these  places  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
finest  specimens  of  our  young  men  and  young  women  ;  finest 
'pi'ciniens,  indeed,  when  any  respectable  man  would  blush  to 
introduce  a  sister  or  a  wife  to  any  of  tlnun  I 
AVishing  to  gain  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  inside  of  a  music 
hall  than  could  be  gained  by  mere  hear- say,  we  ])aid  a  visit  to 
several;  and  wishinjj  to  convev  a  tolerable  idea  of  what  tlu'v 
are  to  our  readers,  we  think  we  cannot  do  this  more  elii'ctually 
than  by  describing  one  of  our  visits,  and  this  to  a  hall  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  amusement  of  the  people.  Paying 
the  sum  of  sixpence,  that  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  sit¬ 
ting  ill  the  balcony — thinking  we  could  there  obtain  a  betfcT 
view  of  our  friend  the  people,  and  the  celebrated  host  of  ttdenl 
k'stined  for  his  amusement;  mounting  a  narrow  staircase,  \vc 
found  ourselves  on  the  balcony,  which  had  something  th(‘  ap- 
I>i‘ara!ice  of  a  chapel  gallery,  being  tliri'c  seats  (h'cp,  with  a 
hroad  shelf  in  front  of  each  for  the  exprt'ss  ])urj)Ose  of  holding 
the  bottles  and  glasses  of  visitors  ;  at  certain  intervals  along 
each  shelf  were  plac(‘d  tiny  lamps  for  the  convenience  of 
•^mokers,  and  papers  with  information  respecting  the  price  of 
the  various  drinks.  S(‘ating  ourselves  in  trout,  we  found  w(* 
"ere  not  removed  many  feet  from  the  visitors  in  the  bodv  of 
fhe  hall.  Although  the  evening’s  entertainment  had  not  yet 
commenced,  the  place  was  rapidly  filling,  and  soon  was  so  to 
fwcrfl owing ;  with  the  exception  of  two  miniature  private  boxes 
^’hich  overlooked  the  stage,  there  appeared  no  vacant  space  for 
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further  accommodation.  Somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  so  laroe 
a  mnnher  present,  and  uttering  words  expressive  of  that  sta'te 
of  h'clin"  to  a  youn;^  man  seated  on  our  ri^ht,  wlioso  sooty 
liands,  gi’imy  face,  and  altogether  oily  appearance  and  smcil 
led  us  to  bedieve  he  must  he  a  stoker,  we  were  informed  that 
Mondays  and  Saturdays  were  the  best  days,  “  When  a  body 
“  liadn’t  s])ent  all  his  coin,  and  could  have  a  drop  o’  lush,” 
which  he  immediately  exemplified  by  ordering  a  pint  of  stout. 
Tt  may  here  he  noticed  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
cveming,  waiters  continually  threaded  their  way  amoiij>  the 
audience,  with  the  incessant  cry,  Orders,  gentlemen,  orders.” 
The  hall  being  filled,  and  the  time  having  passed  when  the  en¬ 
tertainment  should  have  commenced,  “the  j)eoplc”  exliibiud 
signs  of  impatience  by  stamping  with  their  feet,  and  jin^lin? 
glasses  together,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  on  to  the 
stage  the  musicians,  who,  while  occupying  themselves  in  tuning 
their  instniments — a  violin,  cornet,  and  piano — gave  time  for 
the  chairman  of  the  evening  to  take  his  seat,  who,  commanding 
silence  by  knocking  a  little  hammer  upon  the  table,  informed 
his  friends,  the  audience,  that  the  band  would  play  an  overture, 
which  it  immediately  executed  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
company,  and  particularly  that  of  two  manly  hoys,  about  the 
ag(‘  of  fourteen,  who,  seated  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  with  a  pot 
of  ale  hetwecni  them,  prolonged  their  ex})ressions  of  admiration 
so  far  beyond  those  of  others,  (hat  the  chairman  felt  him^lf 
ohlig(‘d  to  cry,  “  (  haler  !”  after  which  he  said,  that  Miss  Lily 


“  would  sing  the  fir.st  song.”  Miss  Lily’s  appearance  was 
gri'cted  with  some'  applause,  which  subsiding,  she  began  to 
sing,  with  a  t(d(*rahl(‘  voice,  “()  give  me  a  glass  of  good 
“  sparkling  wine,”  a  recpiest  which  was  answered  by  some 
facetious  individual  shouting,  “llerq’s  a  glass  of  sixpenny.’ 
“  ( )rder,”  criial  the  chairman,  laughter  from  the  audience,  and 
iMi.ss  Lily  was  allowed  to  complete  her  song  without  further 
int(‘rruption  ;  after  which  a  serio-comic  gentleman  enlivened  us 
with  a  disT)lav  of  his  talents.  Arrav('d  in  the  garments  oi  an 
ancient  spinster,  in  lugubrious  tones,  and  with  gestures  accord¬ 
ing,  In*  sang  a  song  wincli  was  rapturously  received — especially 
by  our  fihmds  the  two  hoys — the  burden  of  which  wa.s,  “I  wish 
“  1  had  some  one  to  lov(‘  me.”  In  the  mid.st  of  giving  expres- 
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sion  to  this  modest  wish,  some  person,  hired  for  the  occasion, 
threw  him  a  hunch  of  watercress,  which,  in  a  frenzy  of  hope, 
which  the  gift  excited,  he  clasped  to  his  bosom.  This  gentle¬ 
man  appeared  a  great  favourite  with  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  loudly  demanded  a  repetition  of  the  song;  in  answer 
to  the  unanimous  calls,  he  made  his  appearance  in  a  new  character, 
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tluit  of  an  unfortunate  man,  with  whom  prosperod, 

who  was  in  continual  liot  water,  not  only  from  his  own  mis¬ 
fortunes,  but  also  from  having  attributecl  to  him  the  misfortunes 
of  others ;  and  here  occurred  words  with  wliicli  we  dure  not 
pollute  our  pages,  but  which  were  received  with  shouts  of  laugli- 
ter,  and  by  none  more  so  than  by  boys  and  girls  numbering 
not  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  shouted,  with  hearty 
approval,  Thafs  your  game!  go  it  I”  rattling  their  pots,  jingling 
their  glasses,  and  stam})ing  their  feet  witli  every  sign  expressive 
of  their  fully  entering  into  the  spirit  of  what  was  said.  Aston¬ 
ished  at  hearing  such  language  as  that  of  our  serio-comic  friend, 
no  less  than  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  received,  we  iiupiired 
of  our  friend  on  the  right,  wliether  such  tilings  were  usual;  to 
which  inquiry  he  replied,  “  To  be  sure,  what  would  you  have 
After  this,  we  were  not  mucli  surprised  at  anything  which 
further  took  place.  Sentimental  and  comic  songs  were  the 
principal  staple  of  the  evening’s  entertainment.  The  various 
ungers  fraternized  with  the  audience  during  the  intervals  wliicli 
elapsed  between  their  making  their  appearance  on  the  stage, 
drinking  from  any  glass  which  was  offered,  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
impartiality.  AVe  particularly  noticed  one  young  lady,  who,  in 
evening  dress,  had  attempted  to  sing  ‘‘  ’Twas  in  Trafalgar  Bay  ” 
with  a  very  moderate  modicum  of  success,  who  drank  very 
heartily  from  no  less  than  a  dozen  different  glasses,  without, 
however,  its  having  any  very  material  effect,  save  that  of  a 
slight  hoarseness  when  singing  her  last  two  songs,  and  inter- 
^jxT.sing  them  with  a  few  variations  which  would  no  doubt  liave 
surprised  the  composers,  had  they  but  been  privileged  to  hear 
them.  Meanwhile  the  spirits  of  the  audience  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  quantity  of  liquor  imbibc'd ; 
one  individual,  apparently  somewhat  inclined  to  khq)tomania, 
mistook  his  left-hand  neighbour’s  glass  of  spirits  for  his  own, 
which  freedom  being  resented  by  its  lawful  owner,  a  fight  ensued. 
There  was  an  immediate  rush  to  the  spot,  and  loud  cries  of 
“Turn  him  out.”  All  the  waiters  of  the  establishment  were 
^nlled  into  requisition,  and  the  two  pugilistic  gentlemen  were 
forcibly  ejected.  Our  two  boy  friends,  having  come  to  the  end 
of  their  pot  of  ale,  were  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  a  couple  of 
“goes  of  gin-hot,”  which  soon  produced  a  visible  effect  in  their 
hohaviour,  their  heads  having  an  unaccountable  tendency  to  rest 
upon  the  table,  in  the  middle  of  a  pool  of  mingled  ale  and  gin ; 
^he  young  girls  grew  noisy  and  boisterous,  the  waists  of  some 
encircled  by  the  arms  of  their  male  companions.  We 
wondered  whether  any,  or  how  many,  motherly  hearts  were 
aching  and  bleeding  for  both  boys  ana  girls,  who,  in  somewhat 
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maudlin  tones  and  loud  whispers,  vowed  how  much  they  loved 
them.  Late  in  the  evening  a  band  of  Ethiopian  serenaders 
sang  nigger  songs  and  danced  clog  dances,  much  to  tlie  delifflit 
and  amusement  of  the  audience,  who  repeatedly  manife  sted  tlieir 
approbation  by  boisterously  requesting  a  repetition  of  the  per¬ 
formance;  these  Ethiopian  serenaders  afterwards  mingled  freelv 
with  the  company,  and  one  of  tliem  appeared  witli  one  of  tlie 
feminine  singers,  who  had  sung  in  character,  ‘‘  I’m  a  Soldier  now, 
Lisette,”  in  one  of  the  stage  boxes,  for  whom  he  expressed  sucli 
unequivocal  signs  of  admiration,  that  such  scenes  and  expressions 
occurred,  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  place  and  siieli  enter¬ 
tainments,  l)ut  which  it  will  be  scarcely  consistent  with  what  is 
due  to  tlie  delicacy  of  our  readers  to  introduce  here.  The  lady 
in  question  soon  after  came  on  and  joined  in  singing  a  chorus, 
exliibiting  no  traces  of  confusion,  or  the  paint  was  so  thickly 
laid  on  each  cheek  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  whether  she 
blushed  or  otherwise.  This  incident,  however,  not  spccitied 
upon  the  bills  of  announcement,  appeared  to  excite  a  feeling  of 
general  interest  throughout  the  hall ;  those  in  the  body  beinff 
unable  to  see,  stood  upon  their  chairs,  others  upon  the 
tables,  during  which  several  glasses  were  broken,  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  what  was  occurring  in  the 
miniature  stage  box.  Order  having  been  in  some  measure  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  Ethiopian  gentleman  having  disappeared  from 
the  box,  the  great  “star”  of  the  evening  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  stage,  amid  the  loud  plaudits  of  the  company,  many 
of  whom  having  arrived  at  that  incipient  stage  of  drunkennei;s 
when  a  noise  of  an\^  kind  imparts  a  peculiar  feeling  of  satis¬ 
faction,  raised  such  a  deafening  clamour  that  some  minutes 
elaps(‘d  before  sufficient  silence  could  be  obtained  to  enable  the 
“star”  to  cemimcnce  his  shining.  The  songs  this  geiitlcmaii 
sang  were  three  in  number ;  we  will  only  mention  one,  which 
met  with  such  unanimous  approval  that  he  obligingly  sang  it 
twice.  It  was  concerning  fleas,  and  while  singing  of  then' 
lively  creatures,  he  went  through  the  pantomime  of  catchin? 
one,  which,  when  he  had  ap])arently  successfully'  acconiplishwl. 
he  gravely  ])retended  to  exhibit  it  to  the  audience,  and  afterwarh 
lU’ocmled  to  masticate  it  in  revenge  for  its  having  bitten  hnu- 
All  this  was  received  with  very  many  expressions  of 
which  culminated  to  an  uproarious  point,  as  the  “star”  relatoi 
an  adventure  which  had  Ixdallen  a  friend  of  his  own,  in  a  visit 
which  he  paid  vvith  his  intende'd  bride  to  a  country'  house, 
dare  not  give  verbatim  this  portion  of  the  “star’s”  entertain'^ 
meiit.  We  left  the  hall,  as  the  “  star”  bade  his  friends 
night,  making  our  way'  with  difficulty  through  throngs 
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females  who  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall  and  in  the 
passage  which  led  into  it,  and  who  made  anxious  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  our  health,  claimed  to  be  recognised  as  old  acquaint¬ 
ances,  and  solicited  to  be  treated  to  a  glass  of  something  short. 
The  last  sight  we  obtained,  as  we  left  the  street  in  which  the 
hall  was  situated,  was  a  group  of  half-drunken  boys  and  girls 
loudly  discussing,  in  language  more  forcible  and  energetic  than 
delicate,  the  merit  of  the  evening’s  performance. 

VCc  arc  well  aware  that  music-hall  entertainments  have  been 
well  spuken  of  in  many  quarters,  as  harmless  and  innocent 
amusement,  calculated  to  have  rather  a  beneficial  eflect  than 


otherwise  upon  the  morality  of  the  people.  We  imagined  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  this  statement, but  we  were  led  to  another 
couclusion  after  paying  a  visit  to  several  of  them  ;  and  the  brief 
description  we  have  given  of  one  of  these  visits,  wc  trust,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  an  opinion  for  themselves.  We  have 
been  to  some  where  even  more  disgraceful  scenes  occurred  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  where  it  was  no  unusual  sight  to  see 
a  score  or  two  of  youths,  of  about  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  having  the  aj)pearancc  of  junior  clerks  from  city  houses, 
who  were  squandering  their  money,  wits,  and  brains  in  drinking 
spirits  and  water,  “  cock-tail,”  “  gin-sling,”  soda-water  ami 
brandy,  and  other  fast  drinks ;  while  rosy-cheeked  ladies,  ac¬ 
commodated  with  a  free  pass,  mingled  freely  with  them,  drinking 
from  their  glasses,  and  talking  slang,  and  at  times  even  stronger 
than  slang.  The  ballet  at  the  Alhambra,  “  draws  ”  numbers  of 
these  youths,  and  is  tlic  principal  inducement  held  out  by  the 
proprietors  in  soliciting  public  })atr()nage.  Thousands  every 
night  visit  this  ])lace,  not  from  any  love  of  art  (if  indeed  the 
ballet  can  be  called  art :  at  the  best  it  is  but  the  lowest  form 
that  art  can  take),  but  solely  that  depraved  tastes  may  be  grati- 
hed  by  the  eye  gloating  over  the  spectacle  of  womanhood  in 
postures  exciting  the  passions,  degrading  to  human  nature,  and 
dishonouring  to  God. 

Ihsturbances  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  these  places,  in  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest.  Night  after  night  are  scenes  of 
violence  enacted,  similar  in  kind  to  the  one  reported  a  week  or 
so  since  as  having  taken  place  at  the  Alhambra,  where  a  number 
of  youths  assaulted  everybody  they  came  in  contact  with,  upset¬ 
ting  tables,  and  breaking  glasses  ;  yet  it  is  but  seldom  tliat 
Jiny  arc  prosecuted  not  one  disturbance  in  a  thousand  is  brought 
before  the  public.  The  proprietors  are  too  much  afraid  of  losing 
their  licence  if  they  wiue  to  comment  too  strongly  upon  this 
particular  aspect  of  their  evening’s  entertainments.  In  the 
paper  the  above  disturbance  was  reported,  there  was  cx- 
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liihitccl  another  and  worse  phase  of  music-hall  life.  In  this  in¬ 
stance,  a  mother  had  dniprpred  her  daun^hter’s  drink,  that  the 
opportunity  might  be  afforded  of  her  being  even  more  than  in- 
s\dted.  Yet  these  places  are  spoken  of  by  many  as  resorts  for 
the  ])urposes  of  healthful  recreation,  where  minds  and  morals 
alike  can  be  improved.  Instead  of  which,  they  arc  places  Arc 
bad  habits  and  depraved  morals  may  be  formed,  and  if  already 
formed,  permanently  strengthened  ;  places  where  character  is 
often  irretrievably  lost,  and  health  undermined;  and  where 
young  girls,  whose  first  attendance  is  almost  an  accident,  are  ir¬ 
retrievably  lost  in  body  and  mind. 

One  of  the  greatest  wants  of  the  day,  in  our  country,  is  pro- 
])er  and  legitimate  amusements  for  the  people  ;  were  the  Social 
Science  Oongress  to  turn  their  attention  in  this  direction,  they 
might  accomplish  work  which  would  be  of  essential  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  It  is  absolutelv  necessarv  that 
some  j)rovision  should  bo  made  for  the  erection  of  suitable  places 
where  innocent  and  healthful  recreation  might  be  enjoyed  Iv 
the  poor  of  our  country,  and  which,  under  proper  management 
and  regulation,  would  not  be  open  to  the  severe  strictures  which 
so  many  poj)ular  places  are  deserving  of.  But  who  arc  the 
])eo])le  to  undertake  this  ?  The  inadequate  provisions  m:  ulc 
for  the  recreation  of  the  masses  in  our  country,  com¬ 
part'd  with  what  we  find  j)ervading  the  continental  nations, 
is  much  to  be  deplored.  Institutes  and  libraries  arc  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  natures; 
all  are  not  interested  in  lectures  or  books ;  many,  and  by  far  the 
majority,  look  for  more  active  amusement.  Why  should  not 
railway  companies  and  large  firms  endeavour  to  supply  this 
want  of  their  workmen  ?  sheds  and  halls  might  be  erected 
where  athletic  sports,  music,  and  various  other  recreations  could 
be  indulged  without  any  of  those  reprehensible  surroiuidings 
which  arc  so  deleterious  in  their  influence.  Many  employers  are 
striving  to  accomplish  this;  we  heartily  and  fervently  wish  them 
all  and  eveiy^  success,  and  trust  that  the  day  is  coming  when  all 
employers  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  aid  in  procuring  ample  op¬ 
portunities  for  their  workmen  \o  refresh  themselves  by  indul- 
gt'iice  in  amusements,  which,  by  their  varied  character,  may 
meet  the  necessities  of  all.  AVe  cannot  close  without  referring 
to  a  passage  penned  many  years  since,  from  a  work  which  has 
been  long  out  of  print,*  and  particularly  so,  as  it  especially 
refers  to  the  power  of  song,  or  music  over  the  mind  and  heart, 
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thus  showing  the  importance  that  all  music  should  be  entirely 
separated  from  everything  calculated  to  render  its  magic  poweV 
a  minister  to  depravity.  Enjoyment,  amusement,  when  shall 
“they  be  reformed?  Let  the  refining  hand  of  the  schoolmaster 
“move  over  the  scene,  and  then  hope  :  for  debased  and  debasing 
“amusements  are  the  result,  of  course,  of  debased  tastes  and 
“  education  ;  coarse,  vulgar,  and  brutal  sports,  foolish  and  frivo- 
“  Ions  occupations,  are  not  necessarily  assoeiated  with  the  idea 
“of  aniusement.  As  to  giving  it  up,  altogether  impossible; 
“spirit  will  fly,  or  try  its  wings  sometimes,  and  will  attempt  to 
“  carry  body  along  with  it.  All  amusement  is  but  the  ethereal 
“attempting  to  set  itself  free  in  exercise,  in  variety,  in  novelty. 
“Amusement  to  a  great  degree  consists  in  excitement,  in 
“re-living.  An  amusement  might  be  made  almost,  and  fro- 
“  (piently  altogether,  worship ;  but  the  devil  has  hitherto 
“clainie  l  it  for  his  own,  and  many  seem  quite  disposed  that  it 
“shall  be  his  still;  thus,  song  has  been  perv'crted — song,  the 
“  blessed  warbling  of  the  happy  spirit — song,  which  is  indeed 
“  the  utterance  of  the  spiritual  and  the  unearthly  ;  the  tones 
“have  been  so  long  associated  with  tlie  wailings  and  discords  of 
“earth,  that  many  do  not  know  the  notes  of  heaven  ;  but  all 
“sang  is  divine,  for  it  is  spirit  striking  on  the  chords  of  life,  it 
“is  the  sound  that  wins  man,  the  wanderer,  back  again  to 
“happiness.  You  may  instruct  him  with  song,  melt  him 
with  song,  and  a  little  child  may  lead  him;  the  children  of 
“the  depraved  know  the  charm  of  song,  and  moral  teachers 
“find  it  one  of  the  most  fitting  moans  for  awakening  the  atten- 
“tion  of  the  dissolute  and  worthless;  it  should  be  held  an 
“imperatively  necessary  thing  for  a  schoolmaster  to  sing,  for 
“thus  he  opens  best  a  child’s  sympathy,  and  awakens  its  love. 
“Surely  if  the  Book  of  books  has  represented  the  very  enjoy- 
“  incuts  of  heaven  to  consist  in  singing,  it  cannot  be  very 
“  improper  that  we  should  tlius  rouse  our  sluggish  spirits  on 
“  earth.” 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  I^EST  LETTER-WRITEHS  * 

I  EVERYTHING  Charles  Knight  does,  or  attempts  to  do,  is 
done  well.  This  volume  forms  no  exception  to  the  law  of 
his  long  literary  life.  It  must  have  furnished  him  with  dcli^jlit- 
ful  means  of  amusing  those  hours  and  days,  when,  after  his  long 
and  most  useful  career,  if  the  mind  is  to  be  occu})ied  among  the 
affairs  of  literature,  it  naturally  seeks  the  refreshing  and  unex¬ 
citing,  and  especially  delights  in  such  avocations  as  carry  it 
back  among  the  pleasant  fields  and  characters  called  up  to  the 
memory.  We  understand  the  volume  before  us  to  be  a  second 
series  ;  the  first  we  have  never  seen,  and  are  scarcely,  therefore, 
in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  fulness  of  the  names  included ;  nil 
we  can  sav  is,  that  in  the  volume  before  us  we  have  a  very  cn- 
tertaining  collection  and  selection.  Mr.  Tonight’s  notes  are  not 
very  ample,  but  they  are  very  sufficient,  while  they  are  not 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  reader  in  an 
easy  relation  to  the  writers  or  the  subjects  of  the  letters.  Let¬ 
ters  are  at  once  among  the  driest,  dreariest,  and  most  delightful 
of  compositions.  A  man  may  possess  the  charm  of  genius  to 
instruct  and  hold  us  by  his  pen,  even  as  a  poet,  and  yet  possess 
no  power  to  hit  off  a  happy  note,  or  to  write  any  such  letter  as 
his  biographers  w^ould  care  to  insert  in  his  life,  or  indifferent  to 
spend  a  moment  upon.  Such  was  Wordsworth,  and  many 
others  wffiose  names  will  occur  to  our  readers.  Gthers,  again, 
never  wTote  either  poem  or  essay ;  filled  no  public  place ;  were 
quite  unknown  to  the  w'orld  of  letters ;  and  yet  they  possessed  a 
faculty  for  putting  down  such  a  succession  of  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  and  observations,  that  they  have  retained  a  perpetual  in¬ 
terest.  In  this  w'ay  w’c  may  perhaps  characterise  the  letters  oi 
^ladame  Sevigne  ;  and  although  our  readers  may  perhaps  pro¬ 
test  either  against  our  want  of  information  or  our  want  ol 
judgment,  thus  it  is  eminently,  w  e  think,  with  Horace  Walpole. 

*  Half-Hours  icith  the  Best  Better-  Writers  and  Autohiof/ropfur^' 
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He  wrote  many  works,  but  none  of  them  really  of  much  account. 
He  is  immortal  in  his  letters,  as  Wordsworth  once  said  to  us, 
when  we  were  talking  of  Johnson’s  works,  ‘‘  The  time  would 
“  come  \vhen  they  would  be  chiefly  valuable  as  illustrations  of 
f  “BosweH’s  Life  of  Johnson.”  And  so  it  may  be  said  of  the  works 
I  of  Horace  Walpole ;  they  will  be  chiefly  interesting  as  illustra- 
1  tions  of  the  life  and  labours  of  the  author  of  the  Letters.  The 
journalist  and  the  letter-  writer  seem  to  be  departments  of  the  same 
character,  and  both  depend  for  tlieir  success  upon  the  power  to 
note  little  tilings,  even  very  little  things.  To  an  accomplished 
letter-writer,  every  least  thing  is  an  object  of  interest;  and  a  keen 
power  of  observation,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  acute  rather 
than]the  profound,  and  the  near  rather  than  the  remote,  gives  the 
interest  and  the  charm.  Multitudes  of  those  we  call  good 
letters  are  nothing  of  the  sort ;  they  are  good  essays,  and 
I  able  dissertations.  John  Foster  wrote  his  Dicision,”  and  an 
I  essay  on  a  ‘‘  Man  Writing  Memoirs  of  Himself,”  etc.,  in  what 
!  he  called  the  form  of  letters,  and  there  may  be  some  character- 
istics  of  a  letter  in  them,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  no  more 
real  letters  than  the  “  Friends  in  Council  ”  can  be  called  real 
conversations ;  and  even  the  actual  letters  of  John  Foster, 

I  'which  wo  regard  as  among  the  most  powerful  and  instructive 
I  pieces  of  composition  in  our  language,  and,  with  his  journal,  as 
j  among  the  most  instructive  insights  to  a  remarkable  mental  and 
I  moral  idiosyncrasy  wdth  which  all  biography  has  furnished  us, 
are  still  far  away  from  mingling  the  especial  attributes  of  the 
letter.  They  meet,  indeed,  one  condition,  that  a  letter  is  one  of 
the  most  important  side-lights  upon  the  history  of  a  mind,  or 
the  circumstances  in  which  a  mind  is  placed ;  but  that  happy, 
easy,  playful  grouping  and  threading  together  of  incident  and 
anecdote,  observation  and  reflection,  we  look  for  in  vain  ;  in 
fact,  a  history  may  be  a  very  good  history,  and  it  is  the  stutt 
out  of  which  dramas  are  made — great,  passionate,  and  absorb¬ 
ing  dramas — but  a  great  history  is  one  thing,  and  a  great 
drama  is  another.  A  happy  power  of  diffuseness,  the  power,  as 
we  have  implied,  of  diffusing  interest  over  small  objects,  seems 
to  be  an  essential,  a  condescension  to  details  of  which  a  number 
of  eminent  minds  are  quite  impatient.  Where  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  interest  is  given  either  by  something  in  the  character 
or  the  circumstances  ;  it  is  the  accident,  an  I  not  the  law  of 
letter-writing,  as  in  the  remarkable  notes  between  Foote  the 
comedian  and  his  mother,  cited  by  Mr.  Knight  ;  a  pair  who 
seem  to  have  been  worthy  their  relationship.  The  mother 
writes, — 


Dear  Sam, — I  am  in  prison  for  debt  ;  come  and  assist  your 
loving  mother.  E.  Foote. 

To  which  he  replied, — 

Dear  Mother, — So  am  I,  which  prevents  his  duty  being  paid 
to  his  loving  mother  by  her  affectionate  son, 

Sam  Foote. 

P.  S. — I  have  sent  my  attorney  to  assist  you ;  in  the  meantime 
let  us  hope  for  better  days. 

The  notes  are  certainly  laconic  enough,  hut  even  they  fulfil  one 
of  the  conditions  we  have  suggested  above — that  correspondence 
furnishes  an  important  side-light  to  character.  We  think  that 
it  is  Moses  Mendelssohn  who  somewhere  remarks,  that  in  our 
day  we  have  lost  the  power  of  good  correspondence,  happy,  easy 
letter-writing;  if  true  so  long  since  as  the  time  in  which  he 
wrote,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  much  more  so  now.  The  mo¬ 
tives  which  moved  the  pen  of  Horace  Walpole  and  ^ladame 
Sevigne  exist  no  longcw;  the  communication  of  information, 
the  scandal  and  small-talk  of  a  neighbourhood,  the  natural 
disposition  to  comment  ])layfully  upon  passing  affairs,  operate 
no  more;  the  interminable  tide  of  newspapers  and  literary 
organs  of  every  order  and  description,  have  robbed  the  letter- 
writer  of  his  harvest  of  intellect ;  he  is  superseded  and  pushed 
aside,  even  as  the  jdiotographer  has  pushed  aside  the  old  minia¬ 
ture  ivory  painter.  Still  the  letters  of  eminent  persons  will  ho 
always  entertaining,  but  rather  for  the  illustrations  they  fur¬ 
nish  of  personal  character,  of  the  more  unhe.sitating  emphasis 
of  expression,  or  the  knowledge  they  afford  about  a  character  of 
wliom  we  feel  we  cannot  know  too  much ;  but  this  is  not  the 
charm  ol‘  letter-writing.  Some  readers  have  been  more  de¬ 
lighted  with  all  literary  things  when  they  come  in  this  .shape, 
and  the  delight  which  was  experienced  in  all  the  works  ot 
llichardson  arose  greatly  from  the  fact  of  their  epistolary 
character.  The  letters  of  his  fictions  arc  real  letters ;  a  power  ot 
detail,  even  painfully  and  tediously  minute,  pervades  them  all; 
yet,  tedious  as  they  are,  their  minuteness  is  so  necessary  that 
probably  most  readers  feel  as  we  have  felt,  to  curtail  is  to  de¬ 
spoil  ;  and  we  turn,  for  instance,  from  Mr.  Dallas’s  recent 
attempt  at  condensation,  and  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  almost 
endless  prolixity  of  the  originids,  which  the  conden.sation  can¬ 
not  giv  .  Dut  how  remarkable  it  is  that  Dichardson,  chatter¬ 
ing  away  in  tiction,  accomplishing  everything  wo  demand  in 
corres{X)ndence,  in  his  real  correspondence  is  only  tiresome,  and 
would  not  hold  our  attention  ten  minutes,  if  we  did  not  want  t( 
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know  something  of  the  man,  w^hose  fictitious  letters  have  held 
such  a  powerful  control  over  the  springs  of  human  interest,  over 
our  sympathy,  pity,  and  pathos.  Mr.  Knight’s  labours  in  this 
department  may  be  also  indefinitely  extended  ;  some  precious 
names  in  the  annals  of  English  letter-writing  are  not  alluded  to. 
Possibly  Horace  Walpole  entered  into  the  plan  of  the  volume 
we  have  not  seen  ;  and  that  extraordinary  creature,  whose  che¬ 
quered  life  we  wonder  no  prying  antiquarian  pen  presents  to  us 
in  this  day,  James  Howell,  whose  chatty  volumes  of  letters 
seem  exactly  to  fulfil  the  idea  of  such  a  volume  as  it  would  be 
impossible  or  impertinent  to  expect  now.  We  miss  also  that 
most  delicious  of  all  letter- writers,  Cliarles  Lamb.  Meantime 
the  volume,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  richly  interesting ;  we 
perhaps  should  have  preferred  to  receive  some  selections  from 
writers  not  so  well  known.  The  letters  of  Cowpor,  for  instance, 
are  in  all  hands ;  but  Mr.  Knight  has  given  to  us  some  never 
before  published,  among  which  we  have  a  bundle  written  by 
Robert  Southey  in  his  young  days  to  Charles  Hiddelcombe, 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  have  always  entertained  feelings  of  interest 
and  affection,  not  only  because  he  was  the  father  of  the  “  very 
“dear  friend,’^  to  whom  Mr.  Knight  alludes;  also  one  of  our 
own  most  cherished  and  beloved  friends  ;  but  because  he  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  perceive  the  genius  of,  and 
to  express  the  desire  of  offering  the  hospitality  of  his  house  to, 
William  Cowper,  at  a  time  when  Cowper  had  only  just  begun  to 
publish,  and  was  quite  unknown  ;  the  circumstance  slightly 
transpires  in  the  letters  of  Cowper.  Mr.  Hiddelcombe  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  those  radiant  and  cultured  men,  unknown  to 
letters  himself,  but  surrounded  constantly  by  men  of  eminence 
in  different  departments.  Among  the  other  unpublished  letters 
of  the  volume,  also,  arc  many  from  the  pen  of  George  Canning, 
^me  portions  of  the  volume  have  especial  entertainment  and 
interest.  We  are  always  glad  to  follow  Mr.  Knight  in  his  explo¬ 
rations  among  old  books,  and  to  receive  such  extracts  as  he 
furnishes  us  in  the  autobiography  of  Arthur  Wilson,  a  writer 
whose  few  works  are  entirely  forgotten  and  unknown,  except  to 
such  explorers  as  Mr.  Knight ;  lie  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  the  First.  Mr.  Knight’s  extracts  arc  from  a 
curious  paper  in  that  delightful  old  book.  Peck’s  Deniderata 
C'fnosay  entitled  ‘‘Observations  on  God’s  Providence  in  the 
“Track  of  my  Life.”  ^Ir.  W  ilson  thought  and  felt’in  advance 
el  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  It  seems  he  was  no  worshipper 
of  James  I. ;  he  did  not  approve  the  burning  of  witches;  and  his 
fcflections  upon  the  matter,  quoted  by  ^Ir.  Knight,  seem  to  us  as 
lustrations  of  the  working  of  a  thoughtful,  benevolent  mind,  in 
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that  remote  period,  very  interesting,  although  not  given  in  the 
form  of  a  letter — 

There  is  nothing  upon  the  stage  of  the  world,  acted  by  public  jus¬ 
tice,  comes  so  cross  to  my  temper,  as  putting  so  many  witclies  to 
death.  Nor  is  it  a  new  thing.  The  Scripture  not  only  making  men¬ 
tion  of  them,  but  condemning  them.  And  it  hath  been,  in  a  lonf^ 
series  of  time,  the  practice  of  all  states  and  kingdoms,  not  to  suffer 
those  they  call  witches  to  live. 

About  this  time  in  Essex,  there  being  a  great  many  arraigned,  I 
was  at  Clielmsford  at  tlie  trial  and  execution  of  eighteen  women  Rut 
could  see  nothing  in  the  evidence  which  did  persuade  me  to  think 
them  other  tlian  poor,  melancholy,  envious,  miscliievous,  ill-disposed, 
ill-diete<l,  atrabilus  constitutions,  whose  fancies  working  by  gross 
fumes  and  vapours,  might  make  the  imagination  ready  to  take  anv  im¬ 
pression  ;  whereby  their  anger  and  envy  might  vent  itself  into  such 
expressions,  as  the  hearers  of  their  confessions  (who  gave  evidence) 
might  find  cause  to  believe  they  were  such  people  as  they  blaz  ned 
themselves  to  be. 

And  they  themselves,  by  the  strength  of  fancy,  may  think  tluy  bring 
such  things  to  pass,  which  many  times,  unhappily  they  wish  for,  and 
ngoiee  in,  when  done,  out  of  the  malevolent  humour  which  is  in  them; 
which  passes  with  them,  as  if  they  had  really  acted  it. 

And  if  there  be  an  opinion  in  tlie  people  that  such  a  body  is  a  ^\itch, 
their  own  fears  (coming  where  they  are)  resulting  from  such  dreadful 
ajiprehensions,  do  make  every  shadow  an  apparition,  and  every  rat 
or  cat  an  imp  or  spirit.  Which  make  so  many  tales  and  stories  in  the 
world,  which  have  no  shadow  of  truth,  'rids  will  be  better  asserted 
in  anotlier  place  ;  and  those  texts  of  Scripture  genuinely  interpreted : 
which  will  be  too  large  for  this  place. 

But  one  day,  not  long  after  this  execution,  my  meditations  fixing 
uj)on  that  subject,  I  had  a  great  conflicting  in  my  spirit,  howto  dis¬ 
cover  this  blind  path,  which  the  world  for  so  many  ages  liath  trod  in, 
to  b<^  a  mistaken  way.  And  again,  some  hours’  time,  in  iny  secret 
thoughts,  admiring  the  Justice  and  Merc.y  of  God ;  Mercy  in  re¬ 
straining  Satan,  and  keeping  him  in  chains  ;  Justice  in  letting  him 
loos<-,  for  the  execution  of  his  own  decrees.  At  last  1  fixed  upon  tins 
a^^sertion  ;  That  it  did  not  consist  with  the  infinite  goodne-ss  of  the 
Almighty  God,  to  let  Satan  loose  in  so  ravenous  a  way,  upon  poor, 
melancholy,  dark-minded,  discontented  creatures  ;  and  let  him  be 
bound  up  from  acting  this,  his  most  sordid  part,  with  such  whose  con- 
.stitutions  were  ready  to  kick  at  Heaven,  by  all  kinds  of  atheism,  pro¬ 
faneness,  and  wickedness.  Though  1  did  conceive  that  God,  in  his 
wisdom,  had  his  .several  dispensations  ;  and  could  ]iroportion  punish¬ 
ments  to  every  man’s  sin  ;  which  was  not  fit  for  me  to  pry  into,  but 
humbly  to  submit  to  the  Almighty  powt-r,  with,  O  the  deptli, 
yet  <onld  1  not  be  satisfied.  But  (with  strugglings  ami  wrestlings 
with  God,  with  tears  and  prayers)  liumbly  besought  him,  either  to 
take  this  opinion  from  me  (which  is,  that  Satan  doth  not  work  these 
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effects  by  witches,  which  themselves  confess)  or  to  confirm  it  to  me, 
jome  way  or  other,  that  he  doth  ;  tliat  I  miglit  not  live  in  error. 

And  this  was  presented  to  God  with  all  humility  of  soul ;  submit- 
tinff  my  will  to  his  ;  and  (with  prayers)  that  he  would  not  impute  this 
to  me  as  a  presumption.  Laying  my  desires  at  his  feet,  and  being 
winged  with  such  a  spirit,  as,  I  thought  at  that  time,  was  able  to 
overcome  Satan  armed  with  his  malice. 

I  came  to  this  conclusion  :  That  if  it  be  true,  that  Satan  doth  work 
these  effects  (in  a  particular  way),  I  might  see  something  to  assure  it  to 
me.  If  not,  tliat  I  might  see  nothing. 

This  (being  in  itself  an  unlawful  desire  and  a  tempting  of  the  Al¬ 
mighty)  miglit  well  appal  poor  flesh  and  blood  to  ask  it.  And  so  it 
did.  I'oi*  a  trembling  seized  me  when  I  had  spoke  the  words.  I»ut 
I  neither  saw,  heard,  nor  found  anything,  but  my  own  fears.  Which 
weaker  spirits  might  have  been  worse  transported  with.  Hut  this  I 
acknowledge  a  great  presumption  in  me,  ami  a  greater  Mercy  and  In¬ 
dulgence  in  God  to  his  pooi\  weak  creature,  to  pass  by  his  infirmity. 

But  I  never  had  cause  since  t »  alter  this  opinion  ;  nor  do  I  find  it 
in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  Honour  of  God,  or  inconsistent  with 
his  Justice  and  Mercy,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  vain  chimeras,  with¬ 
out  any  superstructure  of  reason,  which  the  people  buihl  upon  this 
foundation. 

Another  entertaining  chapter  in  the  volume  is  the  story  of  the 
poor  Knight  of  Windsor,  the  insane  old  gentleman,  Sir  John 
Bineby;  this  is  one  of  the  pleasant  sketches  of  Mr.  Knight’s 
personal  remembrances.  What  ii  picture  of  the  poor  old  baronet, 
is  the  following  : — 

My  own  recollections  of  this  remarkable  Poor  Knight  of  Windsor 
dale  from  the  first  or  .second  year  of  the  century.  Early  in  the 
inuriiing,  before  I  crept  unwillingly  to  my  day-school,  T  was  .sent  out 
for  a  run  “up  one  bill  and  down  tin;  other,”  as  we  iH(*d  to  call  the 
gentle  a.scent  on  the  soutli  side  of  tin;  Hound  'i'ow(;r,  and  tin;  dcscmit 
bv  St.  George’s  Chapel,  on  the  north.  Tin;  lionsc;s  opposite;  the  chapel 
wen;  those  of  the  “  Al^is  Knights,”  and  out  of  orn;  of  them  I  have, 
'vatched,  with  a  boyish  curiosity,  the  slow  steps  of  an  elderly  mau 
coining  out  of  his  own  house,  carefully  locking  iloor.s  alter  him,  and 
tlien  procecnling  towards  tin;  town.  He  stiim])cd  along  upon  p  itt<*ns  ; 
be  was  wrapped  in  a  cloak  known  as  a  nxpielaure  ;  his  object  was  to 
purcliuse  a  scanty  store  of  nece.ssaries  for  his  daily  wants,  wliich  In; 
f’l'ntly  obtained  from  a  grocer's  shop  in  Castle  Street.  Umh;r  his 
iifnple  cloak  he  concealed  the  farthing  candles,  the  p(;nny  loaf,  tlie 
O'lncc  of  butter,  and  on  rare  occasions  tin;  ra-her  of  bacon.  ( )n  his 
return  he  waited  in  his  solitary  chamher  till  the  toll  for  Morning 
Layer  at  the  chapel  again  called  him  forth. 

The  queer  old  eccentricity  had  been  advertising  for  a  wife  lor 
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twenty  years.  Mr.  Knight  favours  ns  with  one  of  his  adver¬ 
tisements — 

Miss  in  her  Teens. — Let  not  this  sacred  offer  escape  your  eye.  I 
now  call  all  (|iiali(led  ladies,  marriageable,  to  chocolate  at  iny  houie 
every  day  at  your  own  hour. — With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  nnist  tell  you 
that  sound  n*ason  commands  me  to  give  you  but  one  month’s  notice  be¬ 
fore  I  part  with  my  chance  of  an  infant  Hironet  for  ever;  for  youmav 
readily  hear  that  three  widows  and  old  maids  all  aged  above  fifty,  near 
my  door,  are  now  pulling  caps  for  me.  Pray,  my  young  cliar:aers, 
give  me  a  fair  hearing  ;  do  not  let  your  avaricious  guardians  unjustlv 
fright  you  with  a  false  account  of  i\  forfeiture,  but  let  the  great  Sewel 
and  Rivet’s  opinions  convince  you  to  the  contrary  ;  and  that  I  am 
now  in  legal  possession  of  these  estates. 

AVe  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  .sketch  itself  for  the  interest  I 
of  a  story  not  very  well  known,  which  has,  we  are  glad  to  assure 
them,  the  delicious  incidents  for  these  sensational  days  of  a 
charming  murder,  and  an  unresolved  ghostly  visitation.  We 
are  interested  in  noticing,  among  the  incidental  matters  of  tlie 
volume,  Mr.  Knight’s  remarks  bearing  upon  the  authorship  of 
the  letters  of  Junius,  from  which  wo  gather  that  if  not  satisfied 
himself  with  a  theory  tixing  the  authorship,  he  is  still  not  satis- 
tied  with  that  theory  which  assigns  them  to  Sir  Philip  Francis; 
he  does  not  say  so  much,  but  evidently  leaves  it  to  he  distinctly 
inferred.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  many  interesting  matters 
occur  in  the  volume  apart  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  selection 
of  some  of  the  best  and  most  illustrative  letters  of  distinguished 
pi'rsons.  AA'e  recur  again  to  some  of  the  sentiments  we  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  opening  of  this  brief  notice.  Letters  are  among  the 
most  pleasant  literary  works  to  read  ;  in  books  of  biography 
the  eye  travels  over  them  easily ;  but  they  give  us  the 
surest  indications,  where  they  can  be  relied  upon,  of  cha¬ 
racter.  The  universal  publishing  of  letters,  however,  produces 
a  chill,  a  fear,  and  artificiality,  upon  those  minds  who  have 
any  reason  to  think  that  what  are  called  their  remains  may 
ever  see  the  light  ;  sometimes  it  has  happened  that  men,  whose 
careers  remove  them  farthest  from  all  probability  of  their  ever 
awakening  regard  by  the  productions  of  their  pen,  have  ex¬ 
celled  in  this  department.  Air.  Knight  quotes  from  the  Lae 
of  Lord  Collingwood ;  who  has  ever  read  that  life  withoi. 
being  pleasingly  impressed  by  the  rich  combinations  of  social 
affection^  with  the  character  of  the  heroic  seaman  out  on  th 
ocean,  hampered  and  hindered  in  life  by  the  honours  of  P* 
|x>erage,  so  that  he  writes  to  his  wife,  “  Aly  bankers  tell  me  tb.  j 

all  my  money  in  their  hands  was  exhausted  by  fees  on  tHr;  I 


••Pcera<2:c,  and  that  I  am  in  their  debt,  which  is  a  new  epocli  in 
••niv  lih',  I  ever  in  debt  since  I  was 

“a  midshipinan^^  ?  How  truly  beautiful  it  is  to  see  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  the  heart  of  tlie  sailor  "lowing?  towards  his  home, 
wondering  when  he  shall  return  from  his  three  years’  service, 
and  whether  the  trees  he  planted,  when  lie  was  at  home,  thrive. 
Letters,  when  they  are  real,  are  usually  pervaded  by  this  plav 
of  feelinp:  and  afiection,  hence  it  has  been  said,  that  a  man  can 
rarely  write  a  "ood  letter ;  it  is  eminently  woman’s  forte  and 
function,  and  they  are  more  frank  and  agreeable  than  those  of 
men,  more  impulsive  and  spontaneous,  more  prompt  in  the 
rendering  up  of  first  thoughts  ;  less  reserve,  not  written  bo- 
iieatli  the  shadow'  of  caution  and  probable  consequences  ;  in  a 
word,  altogether  more  ingenuous  ;  very  often  less  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  over-strained  sentiment.  Women  wlio  have 
written  letters,  especially  who  have  become  habitual  letter- 
writters,  have  w’ritten  out  their  w’hole  soul,  and  when  we  can 
obtain  such  pieces,  they  furnish  a  succession  of  interest  and  in¬ 
cidents  which,  while  they  do  not  tax  mind  or  heart,  as  in  the 
highest  reaches  of  mental  effort,  the  philosophy,  the  drama,  or 
the  history,  carry  both  pleasingly  forw'ard,  refreshing,  recrcat- 
ing,  finely  renew'ing  the  nature,  and  producing  those  effects  to 
a  lonely  confined  invalid  nature,  chained  to  the  fire-side,  which 
the  more  obvious,  noisy,  and  glittering  amusements  perlbrm, 
in  recreating  the.  healthy,  active  natures  in  the  world- outside. 
Something  of  this  is  effected  in  Mr.  Knight’s  pleasing  instal¬ 
ment  and  compilation  in  this  departments  of  letters. 
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V. 

THE  LITERATURE  OF  BLASPHEMY.* 

VFEW  days  since,  the  “  Papers  of  a  Suicide,’^  for  the  first 
time,  fell  in  our  way.  AVe  had  in  some  sense  known  them 
hy  certain  reports  about  them,  and  remarks  upon  them  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  and  were,  therefore,  not  greatly  sur- 
pi-ised  at  the  repulsive  features  of  our  newly  found  acquaint¬ 
ance  ;  instantly,  however,  they  suggested  to  us  some  phases  of 
the  literature  and  philosophy  of  scepticism  and  blaspheinv  in 
different  periods.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read 
v.'ords  more  audacious,  expressing  sentiments  more  entirely 
separate  and  adrift  from  every  kind  of  moral  and  spiritual  rela¬ 
tionship;  we  almost  insult  our  readers  by  referring  to,  and 
([noting  passages  from,  the  papers.  There  are  sentences  which 
I'.ave  a  truly  shocking  sound  ;  they  almost  breathe  over  ns  like 
tlie  incantations  and  charms  of  some  devil-dealing  wizard;  nor 
is  the  image  so  merely  sentimental  as  at  first  sight  it  may 
seem  ;  for  the  writer  uses  his  words,  like  cabalistic  signs,  for 
I  lie  purjx>se  of  very  deliberately  renouncing  his  knowledge  of, 
or  faith  in,  God  ;  and  thus,  in  a  world  like  this,  the  converse 
seems  inevitable;  and,  as  we  are  surrounded  by  forces— and  no 
other  than  malignant  forces — a  devil  reigns.  Tlie  papers  re¬ 
minded  us  of  that  strange,  wild  farrago,  which,  when  we  were 
bovs,  imposed  on  some  readers  as  a  true  story,  but  which  turned 
(tut  to  be  only  the  wild  way  in  which  that  voracious  individual, 
James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shejdierd,  sought  to  revenge  hiinscdt 
tor  some  of  the  imaginary  wrongs  he  had  received  at  tlie 
liands  of  Calvinism.  (  hir  readers  will  remembt  r  tlie“rnvate 
‘*  Memoirs  and  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner,  written  hy 
“  himself,’^  and  it  has  been  suggoted,  whetluT  the  PajHTsot  a 
Suicide  have  not  been  written  by  some  rather  blundering  bt* 
liever.  The  case  is  so  (*xtravagantly  put,  the  whole  affair  i' 
Mich  a  jumble,  that  it  might  be  supposi'd  they  are  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  one  determined  to  give  unbelief  the  worst  (»f  it,  and, 

*  1.  Poems  and  Pallads,  Ijy  Alg<Tnoii  Cliarles  Swinburne,  Hotten. 

2.  Papers  of  a  Suieide :  a  Peliffoas  and  Atttohlotfrnjilti^ 
Uomanee  :  Papers  /.,  //.,  and  1 11.^  written  by  hiinselt.^  lb 
Readery  December  29th,  1866;  January  5th  and  12th,  186(. 
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through  the  fancies  of  his  own  unhealthy  and  diseased  im- 
acrinatioii,  to  inisrepresent,  or  extravagantly  to  delineate  the 
or  sinful  dilemmas  and  destinies  of  a  sce])tic ;  hut  there 
is  ii  savage  earnestness  about  tlie  thing:  the  rattle  of  the  snake 
is  too  real  to  allow  us  to  think  that  it  can  come  from  any  other 
tliaii  the  monster  itself.  The  suicide  tells  us  of  one  whom  he 
knew,  who  “  revelled  in  all  that  baseness  of  a  narrow  mind  to 
“  which  Christianity  lends  itself  like  a  dry  fuel.”  lie  says,  “  It 
“is  Christianity  which  makes  us  ashamed  of  bread  we  live 
“hv;”  and  he  describes  the  Church  of  our  day  as  “The  great 
‘•ark  of  Christendom,  reeling  to  and  fro,  borne  on  the  shoulders, 
“as  it  were,  of  drunken  men.”  There  is  a  savage  blasphemous 
(loqiicnce  about  the  writer,  with  which  no  one  would  djire  to 
express  himself  who  did  not  hate  God,  Christ,  and  Christianity, 
with  a  I’cal  malignity,  as  deep  as  his  who  stood  in  the  centre  of 
light,— 

To  tell  thee,  sun,  how  I  hate  thy  beams. 

have  heard  these  papers  assigned  to  an  authorship  which 
certainly  seems  the  only  probability,  almost  possibility ;  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously,  we  like  to  think  there  is  but  one  pen  in  our 
literature  which  could  perform  a  feat  like  this.  The  pa])ers 
appeared,  almost  synonymously  with  the  ballads  of  the  laureate 
of  this  very  school,  and  papers  and  poems  breathe  the  same 
philosophy,  before  whose  withering  influences  all  reverence,  all 
love  and  faith,  wither  and  shrivel,  drop  down,  die,  and  are 
ilrilted  away.  We  have  referred  to  the  thing  here  because  it 
seems  to  us  a  phenomenon  ;  we  liave  never  met  with  anything 
quite  like  it  before;  it  almost  seems  like  the  simj)le  outspeaking 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  spirit,  rinsed  and  washed  entirely  clean  of 
anv  of  the  dretrs  of  a  moral  naturi'.  “  ^Iv  familv,”  savs  the 
suicide,  “liave  all  committed  oiu'  great  mistake — wi'  trusti'd  in 
“God.”  In  another  passage,  “  I  was  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
“God,  and  I  bitterly  regict  it  ;  had  1  served  myself  as  laitb- 
“ fully  as  T  have  served  Him,  I  should  not  be  brought  to  this 
“pass  now.”  AVc  must  entreat  our  readers  to  forgive  us  if  we 
diock  them  still  by  (pioting  the  following  amazing  words,  in 
'vliich  he  dcscribc's  the  results  of  bis  (‘fforts  to  be  a  (’bristian, — 
“As  I  look  back  1  feel  that  I  walked  with  Christ  ;  it  was  lie 
“who  was  the  de.serter  ;  I  stiuggled  to  ludieve  in  him  ;  I  (pies- 
“tioiicd  him  as  Jin  orach',  but  there  was  no  answi'r.”  Such 
Words  niav’  remind  our  reader's  ol  sonu'  vi'rses  in  Mr.  Nwinburne  s 


For  none  sluill  move  the  most  hii^li  ^o«ls, 
Who  arc  most  sucl,  lieing  cruel ;  none 
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Shall  break  or  take  away  the  rods 

Wlierewitli  they  scourge  us,  not  as  one 
That  smites  a  son. 

15y  many  a  name  of  many  a  creed 
We’ve  called  upon  them,  since  the  sands 

Fell  through  time’s  hour-glass  first,  a  seed 
Of  life  ;  and  out  of  many  lands 
Have  we  stretched  hands. 

When  have  they  heard  us  ?  who  liath  know  n 
Their  faces,  climbed  unto  their  feet. 

Felt  them  and  found  ?  Laugh  or  groan. 

Doth  heaven  re-murmur  and  repeat 
Sad  sounds  or  sweet  ? 

Do  the  stars  answer  ?  in  the  night. 

Have  ye  found  comfort?  or  by  day 

Have  ye  seen  gods?  what  hope,  what  height. 
Falls  from  the  farthest  starriest  way 
On  you  that  ])ray  ? 

*  *  * 

Behold,  there  is  no  grief  like  this ; 

The  barren  blossom  of  thy  prayer. 

Thou  shalt  find  out  how'  sweet  it  is. 

0  fools,  and  blind,  what  seek  ye  there. 

High  up  in  the  air  ? 

■ift  *  -X- 

The  ghosts  of  words  and  dusty  dreams. 

Old  memories,  faiths  infirm  and  dead. 

Ye  fools  ;  for  which  amonp;  you  deems 
His  ])rayer  can  alter  green  to  red. 

Or  stones  to  bread  ? 

*  *  * 

Can  ye  beat  off  one  w  ave  by  prayer  ? 

Can  ye  move  mountains?  bid  the  flower 

Take  flight,  and  turn  to  a  bird  in  the  air  ? 
Can  ye  hold  fast  or  shine  or  shower 
One  wingless  hour? 

Ah,  sweet,  and  we,  too,  can  we  bring 
One  sigh  back,  bid  one  smile  revive  ? 

Can  God  restore  one  ruined  thing. 

Or  He  who  slays  our  souls  alive 
Make  dead  things  thrive  ? 

Two  gifts  perforce  he  has  given  us  yet. 

Though  sad  things  stay,  and  glad  things  fly 

Two  gifts  lie  has  given  us,  to  forget 
All  glad  and  sad  things  that  go  by, 

And  then  to  die* 


*  Some  of  these  forms  of  blasphemy  have,  however,  been  already  pre- 
*cnted  in  quite  another  and  more  pathetic  shape  ;  the  reader  w  ill  remember 
something  like  them  in  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,*’  when  Harinpton  says, 

I  want  to  know  whence  1  came, — whither  1  am  going;  whether  there. 

NOVKmbER.— VOL.  XV.  E  E 


The  singularity  of  the  TiCttcrs  of  a  Suicide  is,  that  the  author 
iseenis  really  to  believe,  if  we  may  use  the  term  belief  to  any 
idea  attaching  to  his  nature,  he  seems  to  believe  in  God,  in  a 
God  ;  he  does  not,  like  philosophers  of  the  school  of  Buchner, 
hand  over  the  whole  universe  to  the  unintelligent  demiurge 
of  matter  and  force.  He  believes  in  an  intelligent  power,  but 
he  insults, with  the  coarsest  ribaldry  and  scorn,  the  being  in  whom 
he  believes.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  quite  seen  the 
embodied  illustration  of  such  words  as  those  which  meet  us  in 
Scripture, They  say  unto  God,  Depart  from  us;  for  we  desire  not 
“the  knowledge  of  Thy  ways;  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we 
“should  serve  Him  ?  and  what  profit  should  we  have,  if  we 
“pray  unto  Him?’’  That  other  state  of  mind,  in  which  a 
great  Somewhat,  like  force,  gives  birth  to  a  great  Somehow, 
like  matter,  that  doctrine  of  mere  naturalism,  is  not  unknown 
to  us,  is  perhaps  not  a  very  rare  description  of  a  state  of  mind  ; 
but  the  author  of  these  Letters  cites  God  to  the  bar  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  to  tell  Him  what  he  thinks  about  Him.  He  says,  “  Let  me 
“speak  of  God  as  I  think  I  have  found  Him.  Let  me  say,  for 
“once,  what  is  in  the  hearts  of  many.  1  find,  then,  a  Designer 
“wondrous  powerful,  but  not  omnipotent.  1  find  Him  more 
“successful  in  dealing  with  matter  than  with  life;  more  suc- 
“cessful  with  life  than  with  mind.  I  find  His  capacity  more 
“visible  as  tlie  scale  of  creation  ascends,  until  in  man  even  the 
“most  religious  mourns  over  the  failure.  1  deduce  the  con- 
“  elusion  that  the  ^laker  of  the  universe  can  be  no  Supreme 
“Being.  He  seems  to  me  One  permitted  to  fashion  the  world 
“out  of  a  substance  given  to  Him  as  clay  to  a  child,  subject  to 
“certain  law^s  which  He  is  incompetent  to  alter,  and  which  He, 
“like  man,  can  only  guide  by  obeying.  I  doubt  if  He  foresaw 
“the  phenomena  of  life  when  He  arranged  the  systems  of  what 
“we  call  the  universe.  I  should  feel  sure  of  this,  were  it  settled 
“that  the  earth  is  the  only  inhabited  planet.  Such  a  Being 
“might  have  power  to  interfere  so  that  he  did  not  disarrange 
“his  own  cosmos;  He  might  be  unable  to  make  chaos  come 
“again.  His  Maker  may  possibly  call  Him  to  accouut  one  day. 
“Ourselves  may  be  summoned  to  a  greater  bar  than  even 
“Christians  deem  of,  to  bear  witness  to  the  wrongs  we  have, 
“suffered  at  the  hands  of  [God.  I  trace  in  everything  the 
“faults  of  One  who  has  attempted  too  much.”*  As  we  read 
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with  a  shudder  these  horrible,  wild,  maniacal  words,  perhaps 
some  such  thought  passes  through  the  mind,  as  that  the 
poor  suicide  may  have  a  bright  thread  of  rightness  in  his 
blasphemous  imprecations,  after  all.  Who  is  his  God? 
What  is  his  idea  of  Him?  It  seems  he  has  throned  some 
weak,  malignant,  created,  finite  power  into  that  place.  “ 

‘‘  Maker  may  possibly  call  him  to  account  one  day.”  He  seems 
to  know  the  Scriptures:  they  present  to  us  just  such  a  person,  and 
prophesy  ]  ust  such  an  issue.  Did  he  never  read  of  the  “  god  of  this 
“  world,  who  hath  blinded  the  eyes  of  them  that  believe  not”? 
Did  he  never  read  of  the  “Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air; 
“the  spirit  that  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedience”? 
Was  it  not  a  rapture  of  that  Christ  he  loads  with  indignity  and 
scorn,  “I  beheld  Satan  fall,  like  lightning,  from  heaven”? 
And  if  he  be  accustomed  to  apocalyptical  symbols,  is  tliere  not 
such  a  vision  given  to  us,  possibly  only  calculated  to  pi-ovoke  his 
laughter,  but  certainly  an  indication  that  an  hour  approaches, 
when  a  tremendous  power  of  mischief  will  be  called  to  account 
and  chained  ;  “  when  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old 
“serpent,  called  the  devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole 
“  world  ;  and  a  loud  voice  was  heard  in  heaven,  saying,  Now  is 
“  come  salvation  ”  ?  Ifike  Shelley,  in  his  Queen  !^^ab,  he  scoffs 
at  and  maligns  divine  truth,  being  ignorant  all  the  time  of  what 
is  divine  truth ;  misnaming  the  powers  and  beings  he  reviles, 
and  misconceiving,  especially  the  devil  of  evil,  whom  he  chooses 
to  set  uj)  before  his  imagination  as  God,  for  infinite  benevo¬ 
lence  and  love.  And  no  wonder  ;  for  men  like  this  writer  pro¬ 
ject  the  distortions  from  the  unclean  camera  of  their  own  filthy 
lust- worshipping,  and  libidinous  imagination,  and  unable  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  higher.  This,  in  its  monstrous  and  exaggerated  forms, 
beheld  tlirough  a  kind  of  Hartz  mountain  mist,  is  a  god  to  them. 

be,  ill  truth,  as  so  many  say  there  is,  a  God — a  tremendous  Personality,  to 
whose  intiuite  faculties  the  ‘  great*  and  tlie  ‘  little’ (as  we  call  them)  equally 

vanish — whose  universal  jirosence  fills  all  space,  in  any  point  of  which  he 
exists  entire  in  the  amjditude  of  all  his  infinite  attributes — whose  universal 
government  extends  even  to  me,  and  my  fellow-atoms  called  man ;  within 
whose  sheltering  embrace  even  I  am  not  too  mean  for  jirotection whether, 
if  there  be  such  a  being,  he  is  truly  infinite ;  or  whether  this  vast  machine  of 
the  universe  may  not  have  develojied  tendencies  or  involved  consequences 
which  elude  his  forethought,  and  are  now  beyond  even  his  control ; — whether, 
for  this  reason,  or  for  some  other  necessity,  such  infinite  sorrows  have  been 
permitted  to  invade  it; — whether,  above  all,  he  be  projiitious  or  hostile 
towards  a  world  in  w  hich  I  feel  too  surely,  in  tlie  profound  ami  various  miser) 
of  man,  that  his  aspects  are  not  rr// benignant ; — how,  if  he  he  offended,  he  is 
to  be  reconciled  ; — whether  it  is  at  all  accessible,  or  one  to  w  hom  the  pleasures 
and  the  sutferings  of  the  poor  child  of  Christ  are  equally  subjects  of  horrible 
indifference.” 


At  any  rate,  while  we  are  not  unable  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  a  cultured  nature,  may  yet  become  so  pa^an-like  and  vile, 
we  still  must  listen  to  him  while  he  says,  **  I  desire  some  sensi- 
“  ble  proof  of  God’s  truth  and  Ilis  goodness.  If  he  must  needs  see 
“who  made  the  eye,  then  he  must  be  lustful  who  created  lust.  If 
“  he  must  for  ever  hear  who  made  the  ear,  what  doth  he  who  made 
the  glutton  and  the  wine-bibber  ?”  So  he  continues,  “I  will  take 
“God  at  His  own  valuation.”  And  he  closes  this  part  of  his 
experience  by  affirming,  Man  must  be  his  own  providence  ; 
“that  is  what  the  world  must  strive  for,  then  will  all  worship  of 
“  a  regardless  Maker  be  abolished,  and  the  great  and  last  truth  of 
“pantheism  will  be  proclaimed,  ‘  Man  is  God,  man  makes  God,  or 
“‘there  is  no  God.’  ”  The  poor  suicide  has  read  Compte  to  some 
purpose.  Our  readers  remember  that  this,  in  another  form,  is 
the  outcome  of  his  philosophy,  as  when  he  laughs  at  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  “  the  heavens  declaring  the  glory  of  God,”  in  a 
famous  passage.  “  Xot  at  all,”  says  he.  “  The  heavens  declare 
“the  glory  of  man,  the  glor\\of  Kepler,  Newton,  and  Laplace.” 
The  poet  Young  was  no  marvellous  poet,  philosopher,  or  thinker; 
but  he  sliattered  this  blasphemy,  by  anticipation,  long  since,  in 
one  pregnant  line. — 

“That  art  man  scarce  can  comprehend,  did  man  bestow?” 

There  are  two  or  three  things  very  significant  in  the  letters  of 
the  sceptic.  He  boasts  exceedingly  loudly  that  his  early  ex¬ 
perience  was  in  what  would  be  called  an  orthodox,  or  Christian 
household.  He  looks  upon  liis  father  as  “  the  genuine  result  of 
“Old  Testament  morality.”  “  lUit,”  he  continues,  “  Aly  father 
“never  spoke  of  religion.  Indeed,  all  our  duties  centred  in  him- 
“ self;  I  really  believe  he  sometimes  thought  he  was  at  least 
“  parallel  with  God.  He  never  seemed  conscious  there  was  a 
“Xew  Testament.  I  doubt  if  ever  I  heard  him  utter  the  name 
“of  Christ.  The  reason  is  clear  ;  the  Old  Testament  presents  us 
“with  a  model  in  Jehovah  :  the  New  Testament  offers  no  guide 
“in  life  foi’any  one.”  The  blasphemer  appears  to  have  been  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  character  of  (dirist.  He  says,  For  I  look 
“upon  Christ,  as  one  who  believed  that  He  had  really  touched  the 
“stony heart  of  God.  Who  gave  up  ]lis  life,  because  He  thought 
“He could  ascend  to  His  side,  and  prevent  the  favourable  moment 
“  lor  ever  from  passing  away.  There  is  in  His  agonies,  a  touch 
“of  the  devotee,  who  forces  the  obedience  of  heaven  by  prayer; 
“who  reduces  the  ten  rccpiired  righteous  to  one,  and  finds  fire 
“  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  sins  of  the  world.  But  the  influ- 
“  ence  of  Christ  is  passing  away.  Every  man  setLs  God  for 
“  himself,  and  He  becomes  the  great  divider  of  mankind.  He 
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“  promises  the  same  things  to  all,  and  accepts  the  thanks  with 
“  derision,  which  arc  due  only  to  the  complication  of  innumor- 
able  laws.  God’s  real  sympathy  is  with  the  main  who  de- 
“  spises  Him.”  There  is  a  more  aflecting  truth  in  this  than  the 
unhappy  writer  is  aware  of ;  and  it  is  our  fervent  desire  that  the 
poor  suicide  himself,  if  saved  from  the  fate  which  he  assigns 
as  his  destiny,  may  live  to  know’  the  meaning  of  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  to  w’hat  an  uttermost  God  can  conde¬ 
scend  to  “  call,”  when  even  such  as  this  w’riter  “  refuse.” 
We  must  suppose  that  the  suicide’s  New’  Testament  was  little 
more  than  the  tw’o  boards  of  the  binding,  perhaps  with  the 
chronolog}'  of  ^latthcw’,  and  the  last  chapter  of  lievelation. 
We  should  have  thought  that  something  like  a  model  for  life 
might  have  been  found  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chap¬ 
ters  of  Matthew’,  not  to  refer  to  the  innumerable  like  passages 
andj personal  illustrations;  but  it  has  been  the  practice  with 
most  blasphemers  to  treat  the  Bible  and  all  its  books  as  a  kind  of 
torso  ;  to  strike  off  arms,  and  legs,  and  head,  deface  and  defile 
w’hat  remains,  and  then  set  it  up  upon  a  pedestal,  and  call  it  a 
model.  We  scarcely  remember  an  exception  to  this  kind  of 
treatment,  and  the  suicide  certainly  is  no  exception  to  this 
general  practice ;  so  far  as  scriptural  ideas  are  involved,  he 
strips  them  of  all  their  fiir  proportions,  and  then  quarrels  with 
the  w’ork  of  his  own  hands,  only  he  is  guilty  of  the  vile  injustice 
of  holding  up  his  shattered  torso  as  the  completed  idea  of  the 
Divine  sculptor.  We  should  like  to  inquire  a  little  into  the 
history  of  such  a  w’riter,  and  learn  whether  he,  perchance,  has 
not  studied  rather  at  the  feet  of  pagan  than  Christian  teachers; 
whether  Ovid  and  Juvenal  and  Horace  have  not  been  rather 
the  men  of  his  council,  than  Moses  or  David,  Christ  or  Paul; 
wdiether  he  has  not  been  more  accustomed  to  the  gospel  ot 
pagan  writers  and  Italian  artists,  Florentine  galleries  and 
Boman  ruins  than  any  Christian  shrines.  It  is  very  significant 
that  such  men  seem  only  to  be  able  to  ridicule  Christianity 
w’hen  they  travesty  its  truths,  dressing  them  up  like  harlequins 
or  clow’ns,  mocking  them  as  Aristophanes  mocked  Socrates  by 
hanging  his  effigy  in  a  basket  on  the  stage  in  the  theatre ;  and 
thoroughly  justifying  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  doctrine,  that  truth  can 
never  be  ridiculed  until  you  have  given  it  some  false  and  gro¬ 
tesque  dress  w’hich  is  not  its  own,  nor  any  part  of  its  property  or 
character.  But  there  is  another  significant  circumstance,  h 
is  very  w’ell  that  such  wild  rant  and  blasphemous  saltin-bancoe> 
of  speech  .should  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  intended  suicide. 

True  pietv  is  cheerfid  as  the  da\'. 
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It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  religion  which  receives  the 
horrible  scoffs  and  ribaldries  of  men,  should  leave  upon  the 
nature  unable  to  apprehend  it,  impatient  of  its  restraints,  and 
morally  incapable  of  looking  up  to  its  divine  ideals,  only  the 
sense  of  desolation  and  despair.  AVithout  hope,  and  “without  God 
‘‘in  the  world, it  is  not  wonderful  if  a  man  thinks  there  can 
be  only  left  for  him  the  poison-cup  or  the  pistol.  It  is  a  high 
homage  to  Christian  truth,  that  sensuality,  the  life  of  passion 
and  nature,  the  worship  of  Venus  and  Proserpine,  the  salacious 
plunging  and  weltering  about  in  the  styes  of  beastliness  and 
brutality,  leave  such  a  sense  of  the  slime  and  dehleiiient  upon 
the  soul,  that  it  deliberately  reaches  out  to  the  conviction,  that 
“it  were  something  better  not  to  be,”  rather  than  this,  “  good 
“not  to  have  been  born.”  AVe  placed  Air.  Swinburne’s  ballads 
by  the  side  of  these  letters,  because  they  are,  in  modern  times, 
the  tinest  poetry  of  this  mingled  sensuality  and  despair ;  the 
music  of  that  loathing  of  life,  harmonies  given  utterance  to  by  a 
soul  meant  to  soar,  and  floundering  instead  in  a  trough  or  a  sty, 
the  spirit  in  which  he  sings — 


Uilttlmii  yet  take  all,  Galilean?  but  these  thou  slialt  not  take. 

Hie  laurel,  the  palms,  and  the  piean,  the  breasts  of  nymphs  in  the  brakes  ; 
'i'liou  hast  conquered,  O  pale  Gahlean  ;  the  worhl  hath  grown  grey  from  thy 
breath  : 

lie  have  drunken  of  things  Lethean,  and  fed  on  the  fulness  of  death. 


Swinburne  or  the  suicide,  these  verses  represent  the  hatred  or 
despair  of  both.  AA"e  have  introduced  these  hideous  and  repul¬ 
sive  moanings  of  a  mind  under  a  nightmare,  because,  while  they 
are  symptoms  of  a  wretched  state  of  mental  disease,  they  are 
not  altogether  devoid  of  teaching  ;  they  furnish  some  marks  for 
the  religious  diagnosis  of  our  times.  The  literature  of  blasphemy 
liasgreatlydeclinedof  late  years;  many  sceptics  aremost  respectful 
1110:1,  and  are  worthv  of  very  respectful,  we  would  even  say  alfec- 
tioiiate,  treatment  from  those  who  feel  that  they  walk  in  the  light 
ot‘u  sure  word  of  testimony.  The  more  virulent  and  vehemently 
^optical  nature  seldom  dares  to  speak  out  with  the  courageous 
imbecility  of  the  suicide  ;  it  adopts  rather  the  tone  we  have  been 
iiccustoinixl  toil!  the  “  Ileasi^ner,”  and  such-like  publications  ;  it 
placc'i  its  arguments  and  dilHcnlties  in  a  technical  manner,  but 
docs  not  mount  upon  its  cherdl  de  fnse^  and  rave.  And  indeed 
those  who  do  this,  like  the  writer  before  us,  playing  with  the 
most  solemn  facts,  and  denving  them  for  the  sake  of  amusement, 
tiiniish,  as  he  has  furnished,  an  arguineiit  against  their  own 
iolly,  leaping  as  from  spike  to  spike,  and  impaled  at  last  between 
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heaven  and  earth,  an  object  of  awful  wonder  and  disgust.  There 
is,  however,  to  be  felt  in  society  a  large  amount  of  morbid  dis¬ 
belief,  which  sometimes  assumes,  in  private  life  and  coiitideiitiul 
ordinary  conversation,  a  strong  sense  of  the  discrepancies  in  the 
condition  of  natural  things  ;  the  pain  and  travail  of  life  are,  tve 
sometimes  think,  most  felt  by  those  wdio  experimentally  have 
known  least  of  them  ;  the  renunciation  of  God,  the  satiric  scoll- 
ing  at  high  and  holy  things,  are  luxuries  which  generally  real 
sufferers  cannot  afford  themselves  ;  they  are  dainties  reserved 
for  the  fastidious  palates  of  tliosc‘  for  wdiom  nature  herself  has 
done  much.  Meantime,  w^ork  of  all  times  clears  the  spirit  of 
those  mists  w'hich  obscure  a  divine  intention  and  plan  in  tlie 
things  around  us,  while  plei.sure  dulls  the  vision,  and  leaves  the 
soul  at  last  filled  with  hitter  dregs,  falling  at  last  upon  the 
satiated  and  unsatisfied  spirit,  until,  like  the  wretched  writer 
w’e  have  cpiotcd,  in  a  frenzv  of  mere  revenge,  really  against 
itself,  it  rushes  out  in  a  drivelling  diatribe  against  the  most 
cherished  faiths  of  all  mankind,  and  avows  its  intention,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  throw'  a  torch  beneath  the  throne  of  God,  and 
constitute  itself,  in  the  WTeck  and  ruin,  sole  deity,  as  our  maniac 
says,  Man  makes  God,  or  there  is  no  God.’’ 
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IT  may  be  thought  that  John  Newton^  of  Olney  and  St.  Mary 
Woolnorthj  an  Autobiography  and  Narrative,  compiled  chiefty 
from  his  Diary  and  other  unpublished  documents,  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Bull,  M.A.  (Religious  Tract  Society),  is  an  almost  uncalled-for 
work,  and  that  the  highly  popular  memoirs  of  Mr.  Newton,  by 
Richard  Cecil,  abundantly  meet  all  the  demands  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  romantic  story  of  the  excellent  and  vene¬ 
rable  man.  Mr.  Bull  has  already  shown  himself  to  be  a  most 
capable  biographer  in  the  very  interesting  memoirs  of  his 
grandfather,  William  Bull,  the  friend  of  Newton  and  Cowper. 
S'o  doubt  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  compiling  it,  and  the 
very  favourable  reception  it  met  with,  induced  the  desire  to 
renew  the  pleasing  pains  of  paternity  and  authorship.  In 
searching  into  the  materials  for  the  life  of  his  grandfather,  he 
found  many  matters  referring  to  John  Newton,  and  the  service 
he  has  rendered  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  before  us  is 
a  thorough  good  service,  since  he  has  brought  together  things 
new  and  old,  and  given  a  more  complete  picture  of  a  life  with 
which  it  is  always  delightful  to  renew  the  impressions  and  the 
acquaintance  ;  in  fact,  few  lives  are  more  delightful :  it  has,  in 
its  earlier  pages,  about  it  the  colours  of  wild  romance ;  and 
when  he  left  the  sea,  and  became  a  preacher  and  writer,  still 
something  of  the  old  wild  freedom  and  daring  accompanied  him. 
He  was  one  of  the  quaintest  of  mortals,  and  we  notice  in  this 
volume  some  instances  of  this  peculiarity  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before.  Had  space  permitted  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  make  some  more  lengthy  resume  of  the  life  from  the 
text  furnished  by  this  volume.  We  commend  it  to  our  readers  in 
many  particulars  as  most  complete,  and  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  the  lives  of  a  man  who  touches  many  points  of 
human  sympathy,  and  was  a  kind  of  religious  Johnson,  and  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  eminent  friends,  who  regarded  his  quaint 
humour  and  strong  good  sense,  somewhat  as  the  utterances  of 
an  oracle. 

AVK  have  in  previous  papers  expressed  our  sense  of  the  great 
beauty  and  cheapness  of  the  “Bayard  series  of  volumes  ; 
^’0  now  have  a  volume  certainly  not  inferior  in  interest  to  either 
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of  its  predecessors :  The  Kiatj  mid  the  Coau/ioan,  CaruHc,'  (ind 
Puritan  Song^  selected  and  arranged  hg  Henry  Morlei/y  Profhsor  of 
English  Literature.  (Sampson,  Low,  Son,  and  Marston.)  This 
little  volume  is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
course  of  the  research,  in  which  Mr.  MoiTey  engaged  lor  its 
preparation,  that  he  alighted  upon  the  famous  poem  attributed 
to  Milton  ;  it  is  here  reprinted  in  lithograph,  and  will  certainly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  volume  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  con¬ 
cise,  but  quite  sufficient,  condensation  of  the  various  criticisms 
and  opinions  expressed  in  the  Times  and  some  other  public 
journals  upon  its  discovery  and  publication.  After  all,  the 
authorship  of  this  beautiful  poem  is  mythical.  !Mr.  Morlev  savs, 

“  Tlie  probabilities  arc  very  great  indeed  against  the  writing;  of 
“  any  one  else  tlian  Milton  of  a  thoroughly  ^liltonic  piece,  at 
“the  back  of  a  printed  leaf  of  ^Milton’s  first  collection  of  hi> 
“  poems,  this  being  done  only  two  years  after  its  first  publica- 
“  tion,  before  Milton’s  name  had  become  a  power  ;  ”  he  continues, 
“  the  improbability  is  enormously  increased  by  the  fact  that  this 
“  unknown  second  Milton  must  have  had  a  name  beginning  with 
“  M,and  a  Christian  nameof  which  the  initial,  when  faded  and  half 
“  obliterated  as  it  now  is,  bears  at  least  a  strong  resemblance  to 
“a  J.”  This  seems  scarcely  a  sufficient  amount  of  evidence  for 
so  verv  decided  and  dogmatic  an  announcement  as  that  with 
which  Mr.  ^lorley  closes  the  paper,  “  And  whoever  may  be  the 
“  transcriber  of  this  epitaph,  the  author  of  it  is  John  Milton.” 
The  evidence  is  far  away  from  clear  and  complete,  tested  any- 
how,  but  probably  the  chief  evidence  against  Milton’s  author¬ 
ship  will  be  an  undefined  sense,  a  feeling  that,  excellent  as  the 
poem  is,  it  is  not  greatly  in  his  manner ;  he  wrote  but  few  pieces 
in  this  metre.  It  is  true,  among  them  are  some  passages  in 
Coma  and  LWllegro  and  11  Penseroso  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  this 
was  Marvell’s  most  favourite  metre,  in  it  he  was  fond  of  express¬ 
ing  his  deepest  and  teiidercst  feelings.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  his 
lines  On  the  Garden^  On  Mowing  and  Mowers,  To  a  Coy  Mistm^^ 
To  the  Nymph  complaining  of  the  Death  of  her  Fawn,  and  even  to 
The  Bermudas,  and  if  there  be  any  peculiarity  of  consenting 
melody,  any  swift  instinct  to  note  the  unities  and  harmonies  in 
a  great  poet’s  mind,  we  venture  to  think  that  an  instinctive 
sense  will  give  the  poem  rather  to  Marvell  than  to  ^lilton.  It 
may  be  a  mere  fancy  to  suppose  that  the  author  who  adopted  in 
Lyeidas,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  so  stately  and 
magnificent  a  metre,  a  union  of  such  grandeur  with  elegance 
and  pathos,  would  certainly  not  have  been  likely  to  have 
adoj)ted  a  more  lyrical  and  ordinary  a  harmony  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  his  father.  Our  sense  of  Marvell’s  authorship  is 
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derived  rather  from  the  peculiar  turn  of  the  metre  itself ;  from 
that  metaphysical  tint  so  like  MarvelFs  mode  of  expression  : 
these,  for  instance  — 

These  ashes  which  do  here  remain 
A  vital  tincture  still  retain ; 

A  seminal  form  within  the  deeps 
Of  this  little  chaos  sleeps. 

The  thread  of  life  untwisted  is 
Into  its  first  consistencies  ; 

Infant  nature  cradled  here 
In  its  first  principles  appear.] 

This  plant,  thus  calcined  into  dust, 

In  its  ashes  rest  it  must, 

Until  sweet  Psyche  shall  inspire 
A  softening  and  prolific  fire, 

And  in  her  fostering  arms  enfold 
This  heavy  and  this  earthly  mould  ; 

Then  as  I  am  I’ll  be  no  more. 

But  bloom  and  blossom  as  before. 

The  authorship  of  the  verses  is  certainly  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
They  may  be  Milton’s  ;  they  may  bo  Marvell’s ;  but  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  conjecture  on  the  matter  while  there  is  no  absolute 
foundation  for  giving  them  to  one  or  either,  and  the  speculation 
can  only  furnish  entertainment  for  antiquarian  idlers.  Mr. 
Morley’s  volume  is  a  very  pleasing  and  entertaining  one  ;  few 
writers  have  escaped  his  notice,  although  we  marvel  at  some 
selections  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  at  the  omission  of  some 
not  uneminent  names.  But  probably  another  volume,  which 
might  bear  the  title  of  Church  aud  Concenticlcy  would  give  the 
opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a  rare  variety,  which  the 
more  political  tone  of  the  present  volume  prevented  insertion. 
We  might  have  wished  again  that  many  of  the  selections  had 
not  been  so  well  known.  In  expensive  and  rare  old  volumes, 
there  are  hidden  away  pieces,  flashes  of  humour,  and  satire, 
destined  perhaps  never  again  to  see  the  light,  unless  in  some 
such  pages  as  the  present. 

AVERY  timely  reprint  Ohser  cat  ions  on  the  Conversion  and 

^  Apostleship  of  Si.  Paul,  by  Lord  George  Lyttleton,  with  an  in¬ 
troductory  Essay  by  Henry  Rogers.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 
Lord  Lyttleton  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a  trifler  in  the  ways  of 
philosophy  and  learning,  such  as  we  associate  with  the  name 
and  memory  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  of  the  characteristics, — he  had 
been  a  sceptic,  he  became  a  Christian.  The  accession  of  such  a 
“tan  to  the  ranks  of  believers  and  Christian  apologists,  was  very 
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important  to  those  to  whom  it  is  much  that  Christian  truth 
should  be  seen,  as  not  incompatible  with  classical  attainment  and 
philosophic  thought.  There  were  writers,  although  only  few 
yet  some,  like  Chubb  and  Bolingbroke,  who  dared  to  insinuate 
that  Paul  was  little  better  than  a  knave.  Lyttleton’s  essay  on 
the  peculiarities  of  his  intellectual  character,  in  relation  to  his 
apostleship,  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  i 
striking  pieces  of  Christian  evidence,  rising  to  the  strength  of  j 
cumulative  argument.  Its  perusal — it  demands  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  perusal — can  only  exercise  a  strong  and  cogent  influ-  | 
ence  over  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Rogers’s  introductory  | 
essay  will  perha})s  be  regarded  as  not  less  interesting  or  power-  j 
ful,  than  the  essay  itsell*.  It  takes  notice  of  those  more  recent  j 
views  of  the  sceptic  mind,  with  reference  to  the  character  and  ^ 
work  of  the  great  Apostle,  which  have  been  published  since  i 
Lyttletoii’s  day.  The  appearance  of  the  apostle  Paul,  at  such  a  I 
moment  as  that  of  his  conversion,  is  only  second  in  its  miracu-  | 
lous  character  to  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  the 
Christian  faith,  and  is  a  problem  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
solved  by  the  admission  of  the  supernatural  in  both  instances. 
This  was  the  impression  his  life  produced  upon  the  elegant  poet, 
the  author  of  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Persian  Letters.  \ 
e  are  glad  to  receive  this  volume,  and  most  heartily  commend  1 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful,  the  hesitating,  and  the  . 
doubting.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rogers  would  have  enhanced  the  value  i 
of  liis  own  essay,  had  he  dwelt  a  little  more  upon  that  process  . 
of  proof,  by  which  Lord  Lyttleton  arrived  at  his  convictions. 
“At  thirty-eight  years  of  age,”  Dr.  Johnson  says,  “he  thought  I 
“  it  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by  chance,  and  a])plied  him-  , 
“  self  seriously  to  the  great  question.  Ilis  studies  being  honest,  ! 
“ended  in  conviction  ;  and  he  produced  a  treatise,  to  which  inti* 

“  delity  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  answer.” 

TTPON  its  first  appearance,  we  spoke  very  heartily  of  irord-^ 

^  of  Comfort  for  Parents  bereaved  of  little  Children,  edited  h[i 
William  Logan,  fcith  an  introduetonj  llistorieal  Sketeh  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Anderson,  LL.D.ybth  edition,  enlarged.  (James  Nisbet  ) 
Since  then  it  has  considerably  grown  in  bulk,  and  it  may  still 
grow  ;  it  is  full  of  every  variety  of  soothing  and  comfortablo 
words,  in  biographical  instances,  and  words  of  prose  and  beau¬ 
tiful  poetry ;  it  may  be  turned  to  with  pleasure  and  protit  at 
any  time,  by  the  bereaved  and  unbereaved.  It  is  especially 
fitted,  in  many  of  its  pages,  and  allusions,  and  verses,  to  dra^ 
the  healing  influence  of  hopeful  tears  from  aching  he 
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onlv  a  compilation,  but  a  compilation  from  a  manifold  variety 
of  sources,  for  the  most  part  very  judiciously  made.  The 
appearance  of  a  fifth  edition  shows  that  it  has  been  highly 
appreciated  ;  and  as  the  little  ones  are  always  passing  away, 
and  as 


There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  or  tended, 
But  one  dead  lamb  is  there. 


the  volume  is  always  sure  of  an  audience. 


lUh  have  received  the  tliird,  and  to  us  the  most  interesting, 
’’  volume  of  Messrs.  ^lacmillan’s  Sunday  Library:  SVv'/v’/'s 
fiffcr  God,  hij  iho  llor,  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  F.Ji.S.^  (^lacniillan 
and  Co.,)  being  a  sketcli  of  the  lives  and  opinions  of  three  great 
heathen  pliilosophers,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
“In  tlie  title  of  the  book,”  says  the  autlior,  in  liis  preface, 
“they  are  called  LSeekers  after  Uod  and  surely  they  deserve 
‘‘that  title  if  it  may  be  given  to  men  who,  amid  intinite  difh- 
“culties,  and  surrounded  by  a  corrupt  society,  devoted  tliemselves 
‘‘to  the  earnest  search  after  those  trutlis  wliich  might  best 
‘‘make  their  lives  ‘beautiful  before  God.’”  And  this  is  what 
these  three  sages  of  antiquity  earnestly  endeavoured  to  accom¬ 
plish,  in  those  far  away  ages,  without  any  written  word  or 
testimony.  They  thought  and  pondered  over  problems  and 
truths  which  they  hoped  and  anticipated  would  lead  them  nearer 
to  their  ideal  conception  of  God,  surrounded  by  everything 
likely  to  impede  them  in  their  search ;  they  yet  managed  to 
feel  their  way,  like  men  groping  in  the  darkness,  to  the  divine 
light.  Mr.  Farrar’s  book  cannot  fail  in  interest ;  for  all  such 
Hves  as  those  he  has  placed  before  his  readers,  are  eminently 
attractive,  and  sure  of  commanding  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  all  students  in  moral  and  spiritual  history  ;  and  not  tlie  least 
pleasing  feature  of  the  work  is,  where  the  author  compares  the 
thouglits  of  those  grand  old  men  with  those  of  manv  of  our 
ni'xlern  thinkers  and  writers. 


IVE  have  before  expressed  oui‘  very  high  sense  of  the  value, 
in  every  way,  of  the  series  of  English  reprints  edited  by 
Mr.  Edward  Arber ;  we  are  glad  to  rei)eat  any  previous  com¬ 
mendation.  The  instalment  before  us  is  of  very  rich  and  varitnl 
interest  :  Eii(jJi(<h  licjirinfs ;  John  Lily,  M.A.,  EiijJur-^.  Thr 
<y>ifomy  of  Wit  :  editio  prinrrp'<,  loTJ);  ro/lafrd  irith  (arty  snh~ 
edifioioi :  carrfnJly  (diicd  hy  Edward  ^Irlnr.  Jloya' 
^'<chnm  To.rophilas^  1545  ;  cure/allj/  rdiird  hy  Edward  Arhrr 
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John  SehieHy  Table  Talk;  1G89,  edited  by  Edward  Arber 
Edward  Webbe^  Chief  Master-gunner :  Mis  Travailes^  1590;  editd 
by  Edward  Arber.  Stephen  Gosson^  Stud.  Oxon  :  The  School  of 
Abuse;  an  Apologie  of  the  Sehool  of  Abuse  y  1579;  edited  Inj  Ed¬ 
ward  Arber.  Sir  Philip  Sydnefs  Apologie  for  Poetrie ;  edited  hij 
Edward  Arber.  (Alexander  Murray,  Queen  Square.)  These 
titles  will  assure  such  readers  as  are  interested  in  the  mutter 
of  the  value  of  this  series  of  reprints.  In  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  the  reprint  is  of  some  tract  or  book,  equally  valuable  bv 
its  rarity  and  its  interest.  They  are  produced  in  a  stvle  of 
sufficient  elegance  and  utility,  and  their  cheapness  may  place 
them  upon  the  shelves  of  many  a  man  of  letters  who'  would 
wish  to  be  entertained  by  their  antiquated  wit,  but  to  whom 
their  ordinary  price,  in  second-hand  book  catalogues  present  an 
impenetrable  barrier.  Some  will  be  especially  glad  to  receive 
Lily’s  “  Euphues ;  ”  this  has  long  been  a  rare  volume,  and 
whatever  the  reader  may  think  of  the  subject-matter,  in  English  I 
history  it  has  a  rare  historical  value.  The  book  itself  has  sut^  * 
fered  hard  measure,  for  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  obsolete  1 
and  forgotten,  excepting  in  the  researches  of  book-worms,  yet  j 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  wisdom.  Its  author,  in  his  I 
lifetime,  was  called,  “  the  wittie,  comicall,  facetiously  quicke, 
“and  unparalleled  John  Lilly.”  This  was  the  work  which 
created  that  absurd  style  of  speaking  and  writing  called 
euphuism : — 

TafFata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Tliree-pileil  liyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 

Figures  pcdantical. 

The  style  of  speech  which  Shakespeare  ridiculed  in  the  pompous 
emptiness  of  Don  Adrian  Armado,  in  “  Love’s  Labour  Lost;” 

“  the  man  who  had  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain,”  and  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  souglit  dramatically  to  reproduce  in  his  'Sir 
Picrcie  Shafton,  in  the  “  Monastery.”  Our  readers  will  doubt¬ 
less  remember  some  of  his  tine  speeclies,  in  whicli  he  addresses 
Ilalbart  Glendenning,  “  O  thou  whom  I  have  well  permitted  to 
“call  thyself  my  audacity;  I,  thy  condescension.”  And  Mary 
Avenel,  “  My  most  element  discretion,  hide  those  brilliant  eves 
“  from  those  far  inferior  beams  which  even  now'  begin  to  gil<i 
“the  eastern  horizon;  certes,  peril  there  w'ere  that  riiocbus 
“  outshone  in  splendour,  might,  in  very  shamefacedness,  turn 
“  back  liis  car,  and  rather  leave  the  w'orld  in  darkness  than 
“  incur  the  disgrace  of  such  an  encounter,  credit  me,  loven 
“  discretion — ”  and  so  on.  llow'ever,  the  book  is  every  way  iar 
better  than  the  satires  of  Don  Adrian,  or  Sir  Ihercie  would 
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The  Anti-Nicene  Library  continues  its  course  ;  it  is  in  many 
respects  an  invaluable  work.  How  few  who  wish  to  consult 
these  fathers  are  able  to  do  so  excepting  through  the  possession 
of  such  translations  and  reprints  !  we  have  The  Five  Books  of 
Quiutus  Sept.  F/or.  Terfut/iems  against  ^larcion  :  translated  hy 
Peter  llohnes,  D.D.,  F.B.A.S.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.)  Also 
with  the  same  issue,  The  Writings  of  Cyprian ^  Bishop  of  Car- 
ihmje,  translated  hy  the  Bev.  Robert  Ernest  Wallis,  Ph.  D. : 
Yol.  I.  eon  tain  in g  the  English  and  some  o  f  the  treatises.  (Edin¬ 
burgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.)  We  cannot  but  remark  that  the 
bibliographical  introductions  to  all  these  works  might,  with 
advantage,  be  a  little  more  copious  ;  a  few  pages  would  add 
very  little  to  the  labour  or  the  cost  of  production,  and  would 
r.:ake  the  work  still  more  valuable.  For  the  purposes  of  refer¬ 
ence  a  little  is  done  this  way,  but  is  done  very  sparingly.  As 
the  work  is  one  of  such  permanent  interest,  and  will  hold  its 
place,  probably,  for  many*  years,  in  the  libraries  of  thousands  of 
scholars,  it  is  desirable  it  should  be  most  perfect  and  complete ; 
as  it  is,  it  is  most  valuable,  and  publishers  and  translator  have 
our  heartiest  thanks. 


sceiii  to  imply,  and  deserves  more  honour  than  some  critics 
have  been  disposed  to  pay  to  it.  ^lany  of  the  pamphlets  in 
these  reprints  are  worthy  of  some  lengthy  account  and  congra¬ 
tulation  upon  the  occasion  of  this  their  resurrection  ;  but  we 
have  only  space  to  sav,  that  they  are  most  carefully^  edited  ;  an 
account  is  given  of  the  history  of  the  book,  and  the  editions 
through  which  it  has  passed,  and  a  verv  careful,  though 
concise,  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  author’s  life,  works,  and 
his  relation  to  his  times.  We  trust  the  valuable  series  re¬ 
ceives  great  encouragement,  and  are  led  to  think  it  does  from 
the  regular  succession  with  which  its  works  appear  to  be 
published. 


WE  have  long  wished  to  see  reprints  of  the  works  of  quaint 
old  Father  Swinnock,  and  the  larger  instalments  are  before 
us  in  Nichol’s  Puritan  Divines,  The  Works  of  George  Swinnock, 
^LA.,Vols.  II.,  III.,  and  IV.  (Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol.) 
IVe  yet  wait  for  the  close  ;  but  the  work  gives  to  us  Swinnock^s 
best  known  and  longest  piece,  the  “  Christian  Man’s  Calling.” 

have  no  doubt  many  will  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  of  the  whole  series.  Swinnock  was  one 
t>f  the  quaintest  writers  of  the  time ;  like  Brooks,  he  poured,  es¬ 
pecially  into  the  “  Christian  Man’s  Calling,”  a  large  variety  of 
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reading,  reference,  and  allusion,  without  the  cumbersome  divi¬ 
sions,  and  branching  heads  of  discourse  which  abound  in  that 
writer ;  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred  is  full  of  sharp 
proverbs  and  axiomatic  sayings  ;  his  pithy,  pointed  manner  will 
make  him  very  acceptable  to  innumerable  readers  amongst  us 
who  have  scarcely  the  patience  to  travel  over  the  copious  tomes 
through  which  the  fathers  of  that  day  were  wont  to  spread  their 
theology. 


AVE  know  not  where  we  could  find,  of  its  order,  a  more  valuable 
'  '  little  book  than  Our  Prhiciples  :  a  Guide  for  fhone  holdiiKj  or 
seeking  fellou'ship  in  Congregational  Churches^  hg  G.  B.  Jokusoa, 
edit  ion  y  great  hj  enlarged  (Ilodder  and  Stoughton).  It  is  reallv 
what  it  purports  to  be,  it  is  very  concise  and  condensed,  but  for 
every  purpose  it  contemplates,  sufheient ;  while  it  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  very  copious  references  to  elaborate  works  of  ster¬ 
ling  value  for  the  reader  who  may  desire  a  full  acquaintanee 
with  principles  either  theological  or  ecclesiastical.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  performed  a  valuable  and  essential  task,  and  if  our  churches 
instructed  their  ministers  to  present  a  copy  to  every  person 
seeking  church  fellowship,  they  would  aid  in  conveying  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  what  English  Congregationalism  is,  members  would 
be  more  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  knowledge  than  we  believe 
they  generally  are,  and  the  cheap  little  book  would  attain  a 
wide  and  extensive  circulation.  Of  its  kind  it  is  admirable,  and 
we  believe  there  is  nothing  exactly  like  it. 


A  X  interesting  little  tale  of  the  misfortunes,  adventures,  and 
sufferings  of  two  Huguenot  families,  in  their  endeavours  to 
escape  from  France  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes, 
is  Jaciiaes  Boneral ;  or,  the  Dags  of  the  Dragonnades,  hg  the  auflioi 
of  Mar g  DouelL  Some  portions  of  the  story  are  very  amusing, 
and  suggestive  of  the  many  shifts  and  devices  which  were  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  those  days  of  per.secution  by  individuals  who>e 
object  was  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  tyranny.  Lotds  J//V7/r//u/ ;  or, 
the  little  French  Protestant  (licligious  Tract  Society,  is  the  hriel 
history  of  a  lad,  who,  losing  both  father  and  mother,  went  to 
reside  with  relations  who  were  Homan  Catholics,  he  hiinselt 
being  a  Frote.stant  ;  although  at  first  he  was  viewed  with  ths- 
like  on  account  of  liis  difference  of  religion,  liis  kind,  gentle, 
and  affectionate  nature  ultimat(‘ly  won  the  love  of  all  the  incni* 
hers  of  the  faniilv,  and  event  nail  v  throimh  his  influence  they 
were  hd  to  embrace  doctrines  which  had  been  a  stay  and  com¬ 
fort  to  liimself,  and  were  totally  opjmsed  to  tlie  creed  ot  the 
Romish  Church. 
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